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THE EARLY TAKEN. 
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The idea embodied in the follow ng verses is the subject of an old German legend, 
intended, perhaps somewhat ainfally, to representa repining and diseased spirit ety 
by a fearful vision of eventual futurity into a becoming resignation for the early .0ss 0 
shose who might have proved unequal to the temptations of a longer life. 





A mother mourned her children dead, 
Two blooming boys, whose aguas prime 
Along her path a light had shed, 
Now quenched, alas! before its time. 


She mourned as one who dreamed that here 
Our home and dwelling place should be; 
She mourned as if she felt no fear 
Of earthly sin and misery. 


Once, in the watches of the night, 
Before her dim and tearful eye; 

Beyond the clouds an opening bright 
Revealed a vision of the sky. 


There, amid amaranthine bowers, 

Where God’s own glory seemed to shine, 
She saw, on beds of golden flowers, 

Her dear departed ones recline. 


Thence bending down, a pitying smile 
Their fair illumined features wore: 
“ For us now freed from guilt and guile, 
O, dearest mother, weep no more !” 
‘ve 
But still her tears rebellious flow, 
ee ° > 5 
os And still she raves of angry fate, 
As if, with blind and selfish woe, 
She grudged her children’s blissful state. 


Again in visions of the night, 
Sent to impart a sad relief, 
The matron saw another sight 
That stayed the torrent of her grief. 


A youth, by wine to madness stirred, 
Stood brawling on the midnight street, 

And as a clash of swords was heard, 
Sank lifeless at a rival’s feet. 


New horrors o’er her senses steal; 

She sees, appearing through the gloom, 
A hardened outlaw on the wheel, 

While crowds around applaud his doom. 


She gazed upon the hapless youth, 
She gazed upon the hardened man, 

And dawnings of the dreadful truth 
To rise upon her soul began. 


Then thus a voice was heard to say, 
‘* What now they are thine eye hath seen : 
Here, had they not been snatch’d away, 
See also what they would have been ” 
——@e— 
DUTY AND DEPORTMENT OF WIVES. 
The English Matron. By the Author of “ The English Geutlewoman.” 
Pp. 242. Colburn. 
An English Gentlewoman is a person of no consequence whatever 
when compared with an En 
excellence in the one as the | 


ant. 
mon sense ; second, the talent for acute observation. 


and to subjugate her power of reasoning or of acting. The first com- 

ulsory obedience gives a pang to woman's heart not easily forgotten ; 
it is an acknowledgment of bondage. She must not generally expect sym- 
pathy from her husband upon tbe throe of vexation which accompanies 
the struggle ; she will do well not to ask it; few men would understand 
the sentiment—they would deem it morbid. Few men can comprehend 
the shock which is given, not to pride, but to affection, when the mandate 
is uttered in a manner which implies expected submission. Few men 
in the honeymoon remember the days of courtship. And often the no- 
tions of duty in a wife do not imply astern or unrelenting nature ina man ; 
they accompany sometimes a strict sense of what is due to their wives, 
on their own part, but I must also own they are frequently found in 
those who expect all sacrifices, but deem themselves under no thraldron 
of inclination whatsoever. In my journey through life, | have wondered 
to see men who have broken through every bond of their marriage-vow 
demanding strict obedience from their wives. The unfaithful, the care- 
less, the unkind, the man who squanders es horses or pictures the sums 
which would educate his children and render his wife comfortable, still 
requires obedience from her. He insists on it when respect to him, pér- 
haps even affection, are gone ; just asifhe were to crush into the mire 
some fair and fragrant flower, und then look for bloom and freshness, or 
olour, in itssoiled and ruffed petals. 

“It is not to prejudice the minds of my female readers aguinst the 
views and opinions of the other sex that I thus plainly tell them the truth; 
it is to prepare them for reality. For women before marriage see men as 
we see figures in a transparency—lighted up; the hard outline all em- 
bellished, the deep, hard shadows subdued. They marry, and discover 
the canvas, and the coarse delineations become apparent. - 





“A wife must learn how to form his happiness; in what direction the 
| secret of his comfort lies; she must not cherish his weaknesses by work- 
ing upon them, she must not rashly ran counter to his prejudices. Her 


motto must be, never to irritate. She must study never to draw largely | 


upon the small stock of patience in man’s nature: not to increase his ob- 
stinacy by trying to drive him; never, if possible, to have scencs. I doubt 


tween man and wife, and sometimes, unless the affection of both be very 


the occasion requires. Mild as well .s stern men are prone to this ex- 
aggeration of language: let not a woman be tempted ever to say any- 
thing sarcastic or violent in retaliation. The bitterest repentance must 
needs follow such an indulgence if she do. Men frequently forget what 
they have themselves said, but seldom what is uttered by their wives. 
They are grateful, too, for forbearance in such cases; for, whilst assert- 
ing most loudly that they are right, they are often conscious that they are 
wrong. Give a little time, as the greatest boon you cau bestow, tu the 
irritated feelings of your husband.” 

A notice of literature forms a sort of episode, as literary wives are not 
very numerous. 


“ The pursuits of literature require almost as many moral qualities as 
intellectual powers. The woman who attempts thus to aid her husband 


to ‘ask permission for every trifling aet, that it is to chain her very wishes ! appreh 


much if a real quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen the bond be- } 


sincere, lastingly. If irritation should occur, a woman must expect to | 
hear from most men a strength and vehemence of language far more than | 


ensive feeling, possesses the future mother. Her hour arrives; 
it 18 followed, after much of physical suffering, by little of mental ish, 
for the spirits are shaeareat as by a miracle. The repose, the silence, 
the blessed and unspeakable ease of a prosperous child-birth succeed ; 
and then, in that quiet hour, in the darkened room, amid the helpless- 
| ness, a composed and grateful affection, a fresh bond to life is acknow- 

ledged—a new, a yearning, an intense anxiety fills and expands the heart. 
Feebleness c annot dull it—it seeks no expression—it requires no sympa- 
thy to feed it. God hath placed it there—there, in sunshine and storm, 
in peril and in safety, in the hour of retribution for crime, in the moment 
of honour:and of fame. In the mother’s heart, unless it be abandoned 
to infamy, that impulse, that bend, shall never become extinct. A new 
series of duties“are consequent upon the boon of our Creator.” 

When a little advanced in years, “a great deal of needless vexation is 
given toa child by too early an attempt to train it; by scolding it, or pul- 
ling it back when it tries to grasp at an object; by a mimicry of punish- 
ment. It is always better to soothe at that tender age ; to avoid, if possi- 
ble, temptations to temper rather than to punish the infant when thattem- 
per bursts its control and becomes absolute passion. The gentle, passive 
mode of management will elways be found to produce the best results, 
until reason begins fairly to aid our etforts to eradicate self-will. Then I 
would advise a prompt, decisive mode of conduct. No attempts at ex- 
planation, no coaxing, no promises; no vain endeavours to distract the 
attention. A punishment, wlicu punishment is needful, should be sud- 
den, somewhat sharp, short. It suould not hover over a child, and be 
| threatened for some time; it should be put in force, and the memory of 

childhood will retain it, and it will be effectual for a considerable period. 
A blow, aslap, should never be given, nor am [I at all fond of sending a 
child to the nursery in disgrace. Sometimes he meets with cruelty when 
so sent, sometimes with a sympathy almost as cruel. Iam apt to think it 
not a good thing that a nurse should see you correcta child if it can be 
prevented. It forms, sometimes, a plea for her own attempts to punish; 

or it produces on her mind, sure to go wrong some way, a conviction 
| that her mistress is very unkind, and does not like the child. I would 
| never give a nurse an authority to punishachild. She is sure, indeed, to 
take it, but in a very modified degree to that in which she would were 
| she permitted by an especial order to use such authority. It is, indeed, 





| ho easy matter to draw the limits of a nurse’s power; it must greatly de- 
, pend on the opinion which is entertained of her gogd sense and forbear- 
}ance. Insome instances there may be danger to the child in limiting it 
; too much; but in most instances power is an unsafe weapon in their 
| hands. How, indeed, can we wonder? Any one who has been accus- 
tomed to live in a country village must know that children of the poor 
there are brought up with blows, with harsh words; and that the illite- 
rate who are thus reared and sent out to service naturally carry the same 
system into execution. It is one of the early sorrows of the young mo- 
ther, that she can seldom find one who is alike tender, active, and sensi- 
ble, to conduct her child through the perilous period of childhood. But, 
on the whole, well watched by maternal care, and intrusted to one of good 
principles, and, what is essential to keep servants right, good habits, a 
mother may venture to hope that the period of infancy is, on the whole, 
|a happy one; that its sorrows are very transient; its joys, long remem- 





has a different, and, I must think, a higher object to attain than the per- } bered, shed a brightness over life’s future stages. It is, indeed, truly im- 
sonal acquisition of fame. She must therefore enter upon it as a duty, | portant that the period of childhood should be a happy one, that the 
jand a duty from which she is not to be deterred by obstacles, or by the growth of mind and body should not be impeded by a dread of punish- 
disappointments of wounded vanity. Many such will occur: unfavour- ment, the snappish, irritating word. Many a child have I seen pining 


pain by disapproval ; or even the apathy of the public. In regard to re- 


generous and honest mind ought to try to rid itself. 


has no right to complain of any strictures. 


criticism. 
breach of trust to the public. I think all private considerations should 





clish Matron ; unless, perhaps, we consider | be laid aside in such a case; and I hold the practice of conciliating the | 
yest preparation for excellence in the other. | opinions of the press, in any way, to be derogatory to the character of a| don Lit. Gazette. 
But the task of laying down rules for the latter is far the most import- | lady or of a gentleman. 


It is true, such is the state of things, that the 


Two qualificatious are essential for the author : first, sound com- | progress of an author who does not. take such measures to ensure a fa- 


Out of these are | vourable reception of a work will be slow, but it may not be the less 
compacted a deep insight into nature, and wise liberality of con- | sure. 
struction. Toall which we may add the necessity of experience ; and | 


In the tield of criticism there are some upright and candid labour- 
ers, who will discern and distinguish merit, unswayed by partiality ; and, 


hence the fine Ideal of character, approaching as near as possible indeed, within these few last years a more fearless and honest system has | 


to human perfection, which the writer is enabled to set before the | 


world. 

The value of such a work, executed as it ought to be, is incalculable. 
Every chapter points the way todomestic comfort, peace and happiness ; 
every page is redolent of family and social blessing. Our country women 
have to thank the author for such a guide. She is a monitress for all the 
relations of female life most worthy of attentive reflection, and an ad- 
viser whose every counsel deserves to be weighed and re-considered 
with the calmness due to questions on which destiny for good or evil de- 
pends. 

The volume before us treats of every Matronly duty, from the days of 
courtship to the end of all, and of others incidental to the subject ; but 
we can only try to illustrate the spirit and discretion of the whole by in- 
stancing the reasonably brief admonitions upon a few not uninteresting 
points. Of marriages. 


“ Originally, man and woman were intended and adapted to suit each 
other; but education, the habits of society, and the different modes to 
which both are habituated, have perverted theintentions of Almighty be- 
nevolence. If we are rash enough to concede that women are educated 
to become good wives, we certainly cannot be mad enough to allow that 
men are ever calculated by previous care to become good husbands. The 
exercise of his will, the tadaligence oftemper, in the nursery or the school- 
room, among his young sisters, precede the boy’s long residence at a pub- | 














lic school, and the separation from all female society at college; and the 
domestic habits, in most cases, are not restored completely until men are 
married. Men rush into matrimony often, as we all know, madly and 
toolishly, sometimes advisedly and prudently, but always whether ra@hly 
or warily, witha sublime sense of their own paramount power as hus- | 
bands. However ignorant on all other points connected with matri- | 
mony aman may be, he is always wellarmed on this ; he learns it intui- | 
tvely: men who have never read over the marriage-service are ably pre- 
paredon that point. Itisone of those parts of our service which is never ob- | 
solete in their eyes. It seems to me to be taught to them in their cradles; | 
for I never yet met with a man who would give up this privilege in theory, | 
although many are wheedled out of it imperceptibly. Upon this point | 
I must agree with the male part of our species ; in all matters of import- | 
ance wherein difference of opinion exists, it is, I think, a woman’s duty to 
yield, unless when virtue and honour would be outraged by such a con- 


cession, or where the real interest of her family or of her husband are at 
stake. But I do not think the promise 





to obey is to condemn a woman 


—_ 


| indeed omnipotent; but in this imperfect state it is ever more or less 


| for no violent display of enthusiasm. During the period which ‘precedes 


prevailed in periodical critiques than was the case some years ago. On 
the other hand, when any literary efforts are engaged in, an undue | 
vanity, an overweening confidence, is to be equally repelled and control- 
ed. If, instead of taking offence at a criticism, an author or authoress 
were to weigh its merits, to adopt, in so far as seemed good, its sugges- 
tions, literature would be benefited, and individual writers would im- 
prove, instead of deteriorating, after the first work, as is often the case. 
And, indeed, those authors who have a high purpose to serve—whether 
it be to advance the interests of science, or to promote the moral | 
and spiritual welfare of the public, or to assist a small income, 
and to educate a family by sadla exertions—will rise above the im- 
= of vanity, and conquer the emotions of disappointment and humi- 
iation.”’ 
OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

“Tn all the arrangements which are made, show your servants thatyou 
are above the folly of appearing ashamed of considering expense. If 
such a weakness be indulged, the largest fortunes may be dissipated with 
little credit to their possessors; and to persons of moderate means it is 
essential to have the courage to be economical. This is, indeed, a valu- 
able quality, and may be perfectly distinct from meanness, from a suspi- 
cious and cayilling temper. I have ever found it the wisest plan to state 
openly to servants that you cannot afford such and such expenses; that 
there is a necessity for economy ; but that, if such necessity did not exist, 
you would still deem it your duty to prohibit wastefulness, that evil to 
which the lower classes are, more or less, disposed, but which is the pe- 
culiar attribute of servants.” 

The feelings as well as the duties of maternity are admirably described 
(a male critic might almost wish to be a mamma to enjoy the former!) : 

“ Until the maternal character is assumed, the duties of the English ma- 
tron may be said to be divided between her husband, her relations, her 
friends, and society in general. Till that tie, which is never wrenched 
from the human heart nor etfaced from memory, is imposed, the real in- 
terests of life have never been experienced. Love, whilst it reigns, is 


mingled with disappointment. It spri%s up in the heart, we know not 
how—it departs, we know not why; and in its place there comesa calm, 
though fond, affection, which can endure absence. But the maternal 
feelings continue to be ardent, and increase in force with years, and look 


the birth of the first child, an undefined hope, not without a trembling, 





able reviews ; the cold approbation of friends, who are reluctant to give | under this execrable treatment; its parents, uot aware of the cause, vainly 


trying theaid of medicine to remedy the mysterious disease. Some chil- 


views, there has sprung up a very false system, of the effects of which a} dren will suffer much without repining ; but when a mother sees the anx- 
i nd - Reviews are too | ivus, timid gaze upon the countenance, when she hears a wailing, fretful 
oftea the result either of friendly mediation or of personal acquaintance. cry, far more to be feared as injurious than bursts of passion, when she 
It is, indeed, customary to regard them as friendly or unfriendly, kind or | sees the strength decline and the appetite 
unkind, instead of considering them as just or unjust. So long as a re-| medical aid, but, disabusing her mind of 
view contains no allusions or sarcasmes personal to an author, an author | discover what is the cruel state of affairs im the nursery. I have seen 


gone, let her then seek not only 
all prepossessions, endeavour to 


children, thus !anguishing, restored to health in a short time by being 


“The book which calls them forth is before the public, and is ushered to } transferred to the charge of some good-natured person, with whom former 


the world with an implied understanding that it is to ran the gauntlet of painful associations were broken, and in whose mercy the little creature 
A review of friendship, which cries up an inferior work, is a} had an instinctive reliance.” 


To sum up, this is a volume to form correct and virtuous wives, and 
good and attectionate mothers: we can give no higher encomiam.—Lon- 


s 
8 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


From the last Number of the Edinburgh Review.— Continued. 


The provinces which were most distinguished for their success, and 
which ultimately took the lead in uniting the colonies, and maintaining 
the confederacy when formed, were Virginia in the south, and Massa- 
chusetts, together with the New England states generally, in the north. 
These two states, however, were established on very opposite principles, 
and had consequently to struggle against very dissimlar obstacles. 

Though the colonization of Virginia may be truly ascribed to Raleigh’s 
adventurous and persevering spirit, yet his efforts to found a colony 
proved for The most part disastrous. From the first discovery of the 
continent of America in the reign of Henry VII. down to the reign of 
James I., many, and even contradictory Patents had, by the successive 
Monarchs, been granted to various persons, aptly termed adventurers. 
Attempt after attempt followed to turn these grants to profit; but up to 
the year 1606 they all signally failed, bringing distress, ruin, and often- 
times destruction, upon the daring but inexperienced adventurers. In 
this year, at the solicitation of men of great wealth and influence, James 
granted to acompany of merchants and persons of high rank, “leave to 
deduce a colony into Virginia,” and to that end issued a patent ample 
in power and in territory. This “ first colonist charter,’’ as it is termed 
by Mr. Bancroft, naturally excites great interest in the mind of the his- 
torian, and as naturally is subject to his severe animadversion. James 
was, indeed, mye + | tickled with the idea of becoming a legislator 
for anew people; and in the formation of a code for the government of 
the future province, he displayed the narrow big try and vehement des- 
potism of his character. He assumed to be possessor and King, by right 
of discovery, of the whole of such parts of the continent as were not 
actually —— by the colonies of other nations. And in furtherance 
of this right, he created two rival companies, and gave to each a territory 
larger than the great kingdoms of Europe. P 

“A belt of twelve degrees on the American coast, embracing the soil 
from Cape Fear to Halifax, excepting perhaps the little spot in Acadia 
then actually possessed by the French, was set apart to be colonized by 
two rival companies. Of these, the first was composed of noblemen, 
gentlemen, and merchants, in and about London ; the second, of knights, 
gentlemen, and merchants, in the west. The London adventurers, 
who alone succeeded, had an exclusive right to occupy the regions 
from thirty-four to thirty-eight degrees of north latitude, that is from 
Cape Fear to the southera limit of Maryland; the western men had 
equally an exclusive right to plant between forty-one and forty-five de- 
grees. The intermediate district, from thirty-eight to forty-one degrees, 
was open to the competition of both companies.”’—(Vol. i. p. 121.) 
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The company held of the King by homage and reat—and in return was 
endowed with certain extraordinary powers as proprietors of the soil}; 


nominally in the King. He appointed and dismissed at pleasure a con- | 
trolling council sitting in Londou, as well as a council for each colony, tiality of the historian is lost in the zeal of the advocate. 
which should reside within its limits. Every politieal power was thus | Bancroft’s zeal has in this case most signally outrun his discretion and 
reserved to the Monarch. ‘ Thus,” exclaims Mr. Bancroft, with an as- | judgment. By attempting to prove that the institutions of America, from 
tonishment not wonderful in an American of the present day—*“ Thus the | the first, were faultless, and her people impeccable, distrust is inevitably 
first written charter of a permanent American colony, which was to be | raised in the mind of every judicious reader; and the important benefit is 
the chosen abode o. liberty, gave to the mercantile corporation nothing | lost, which might have been derived from a philosophic explanation of the 
but a desert territory, with the right of peopling and defending it, and | manner in which the characters and institutions of a remarkable people 
reserved to the monarch absolute legislative authority, the control of all | were gradually developed and moulded into that form which they have 
appointments, and a hope of ultimate revenue. ‘To the immigrants | at length attained. The remarkable phenomenon in the matter before us, 
themselves it conceded not one elective franchise, not one of the rights | is the present tolerance of difference in religious belief, manifested both 
of self-government. They were subjected to the ordinances of a com- | by the laws and the manners of America; as compared with that iron bi- 
mercial corporation, of which they could not be members; to the domi- | gotry with which they started in their career. The duty of amere chro- 
nion of a domestic council, in opyciasing which they had no voice; to | nicler is merely truly to narrate the facts which constitute his history; 
the control of a superior council in England which had no sympathies | thatof the philosophic historian—aud to that character Mr. Bancroft as- 
with their right ; and fiually, to the arbitrary legislation of the sovereign. | pires—is to search for, and to explain the hidden causes of the remarkable 
Yet, bad as was the system, the reservation of power to the king, a re-| change which took place. To deny the first step in the narration, to re- 
sult of his vanity, rather than of his ambition, had, at least, the advan-| pel the statement of intoleration as a “calumny,” and to assert that the 
tage of mitigating the action of the commercial corporation. The check | people of New England were from the first as forbearing in the case of 
would have been complete, had the powers of appointment and legis- | religious belief, = Uy the law of the United States* we may presume them 
tion been given to the people of Virginia.”—(Vol.1. p. 122.) to be at present, may find favour with the zeaiots of his own country, but 
The struggles that followed on the settlement of the colony, had for | will assuredly, before the tribunal of the world at large, throw discredit 
their end the attainment, by the people, of all the powers reserved to the | upon his labours, and distrust upon his evidence. 
King and Company—but to the end of their colonial existence the claims} The declaration of the leaders of the Massachusetts colony, as to the 
of the Virginia colonists weut no further. A sentimental loyalty to Eng- | nature of their allegiance, is a signal event in the history of the colonies. 
land, a love of her, at hom e, was ever evinced by them; they com-| In it, we can perceive the germ of that independence, which they in after 
plained of her commercial monopoly ; they liked not, and they opposed, | years successfully demanded. The people of the majority of the colo- 
the powers of the proprietary ; and they soon adopted a system of selt- | nies, never thought of, never desired to be an independent people. They 
overnment, in accordance with the prevailing opinions in England and | were driven by an invincible necessity to fight fur indepence, in the end ; 
merica.But they never assumed to be an independent people, owning, | and they reluctantly yielded obedience to its hard decree. Butthe proud 
indeed, allegiance to the crown of England, but none to parliament— | Puritan, when he shook the dust from his feet, and bade adieu to his na- 
none to England herself. The form of society in Virginia tended entire- | tive land, determined at the same time to shake off his allegiance also. 
ly to aristocratic power and distinction. The great possessions of asmall | The feelings of nature might for an instant sway his stern spirit—and as 
number of landed proprietors induced them to imitate the nobles of) he saw the shores of his birthplace sink into the sea, in the agony and 
England—with them they wished to be on an equality—but they viewed | tenderness of the moment he might exclaim, FareEWELL, DEAR EnGLanp! 
with sentiments of very vehement dislike the levelling doctrines of the | But as he turned him to the west, and looked towards the future, the 
Puritans of the north. A jovial, | pene. and ostentatious people, it re-} past with all its regrets, its ties, and its gentle recollections, was swept 
quired a long course of folly and despotism on the part of the English | from his heart. He was excited by the hope of building up a perfect 
parliament to wean them from the attachment to home; and to unite | church—a fiery zeal for the maintenance and extension of his own opin- 
them with the grave, religious, starched, thrifty, and grasping New Eng- | ions, which he arrogantly deemed the only soul-saving truth, occupied 
landers. These latter, from the very beginniig of their colonial exist-| his whole mind, and supplied the place of home and friends and family. 
ence, laid claim to national independence ; aud, for a time, the prevalent | ‘I shall call that my country,” wrote John Winthrop, one of the found- 
doctrines in England itself fostered this bold spirit, and made the desire | ers of Massachusetts, to his futher, “‘ where 1 may most glorify God, and 
to escape from English dominion, the leadiny sentiment in the minds of | eujoy the presence of my dearest friends.” And when, having arrived 
the New England colonists. | in America, sickness and death and misery were all around him, he 
The changing fortunes of the great Englis!: parties had always an im- | wrote to his wife, whom, on account of her pregnancy, he had left in 
mediate and marked influence upon the colouists in America; and a cu- | England—‘ We here enjoy God and Jesus Christ, and is not this enough ? 
rious instance of this is afforded by the uses to which the company of | I thank God, I like so well to be here, as I do not repent my coming. I 
adventurers in London, and their meetitigs, were turned by the patriotic | would not have altered my course, though I had foreseen all these afflic- 
party. The discussions which took place respecting the government of} tions. I never had more content of mind.’ The stern fanaticism which 
their settlements, became a means of calling in question the prerogatives | dicated this language, was not likely to be checked in its course by the 
to which King James laid claim. Under the guise of providing for the | comparatively feeble ties of caked allegiance. It was soon proposed 
well-being of their colonists, they assaulted the powers of the Monarch “to form a peculiar government,” and in their current jargon, to colonize 
in England, and sought to establish the most liberal doctrines for the | the “ best’’—meaning those who agreed with them. These proceed- 
overnment of their own couutry, upon the ruins of the dominion which | ings, however, attracted the attention of the English Government, and 
e endeavoured to maintain in America. The legislative authority re- | brought down upon the colonists Laud with a Quo warranto? A lucky 
served by the King was openly avowed to be illegal; and the right of the | death cut short the legal proceedings, and in the convulsions which im- 
colonists to be deemed English subjects was asserted to be inherent in| mediately followed in England, the colony was for a time forgotten. 
them—of which, in fact, they could not be deprived by an act of pre-| 
rogative—and for the full enjoyment of which they were in no measure power to the colonies, and began to question the validity of the Massa- 
indebted to the royal liberality, but solely to the lawalone. The pro-| chusetts charter. The colonists determined to resist the Parliament, as 
gress of the Reformation also singularly advanced the cause of the colo-| the Parliament had resisted the King. Their general court met in Nov., 
nists. All the old foundations of the law were called in question by | 1648, to deliberate upon what they were pleased to call the u-urpations 





those who claimed the liberty of conscience ; and lax notions on the sub- | of Parliament; and having expelled one deputy because he was faithless, | 
To those who deemed | that is, of opinion opposite to their own, they deliberated with closed | 


ject of allegiance became extensively prevalent. 


religion, and religious belief, the one absorbing and paramount business | doors, “ on the nature of the relation with Eugland’—and then agreed, | 


of life, the doctrine. of the law on this head appeared entirely a subser- | “ that Massachusetts owed to England the same allegiance as the free 
vient and secondary consideration. 
which declared allegiance to be indelible was false as well as mischiev- | were Kings of England, had paid to the monarchs of France.” And they 
ous. The rights of conscience they considered to overrule the preroga-| resolved to accept no new charter from the Parliament, because that 
tive of the Crown. If those rights were invaded, they believed they | would imply a surrender of the old. The court next addressed Parlia- 
could solemnly withdraw from subjection to that power which was guil-| ment to the same effect; and Edward Winslow, agent for Massachusetts 
ty of the invasion, and from community with that people which permit-| in England, publicly denied that the jurisdiction of Parliament extended 
ted the encroachment. This, ina few words, was the received doctrine | to America. “Ifthe parliament of Englend should impose laws upon 
among the g »dly of New England—that which was, in fact, never for- } us,” he said, “‘ having no burgesses in the House of Commons nor capa- 
gotten—though not always, trom characteristic caution, openly avowed. | ble of a summons, by reason of the vast distance, we should lose the li- 
During the Protectorate, the New England colonies were favoured breth- | berties and freedom ef English indeed.” The Parliament evaded the dif- 
| 


ren, who were allowed to make for themselves what laws, and pursue | ficulty, by an ambiguous answer—which, if circumstances had allowed, 
what conduct, best pleased them. They, deeming their dominion the | would most probably have been interpreted, so as to let in their supreme 
reign of the saints on the earth, assumed infallibility ; and, with a fiery | dominion. Mr. Bancroft says the Parliament magnanimously (we should 
«zeal, sought to extirpate error by the sword and by the fagot. They re-| say cunningly) replied—* We encourage no appeals from your justice. 
velled in the thougnut of their own irresponsibility; gravely declared We leave you all the freedom and latitude that may in any respect Le | 
themselves an independent people; and prepared to resist, by every | duly claimed by you.”t—(Vol. i. p. 443.) . ; 
means in their power, the enforcement of the law which declared them) After the Restoration the question of English supremacy was again 
subject to the Parliament of Euglaud.—(Vol. i. p. 440.) This is admit- | mooted ; the struggles of the colony with Charles II. and his brother 
ted by Mr. Bancroft, though not with the frankness which such a subject | James, plainly prove Massachusetts to have been, in fact, the birth-place 
demanded. He says, “ The history of Massachusetts is the counterpart | of American independence. In 1671, Charles said to the privy council, 
to that of Virginia; the latter obtained its greatest liberty by the abro- | there is fear of their breaking from all dependence on this nation; and it 
gation of the charter of its company; the former by a transfer of its | was afterwards by the council declazed, “ that they (the people of Massa- 
charter, and a daring construction of its powers, by the successors of the | chusetts) were a people almost upon the ,brink of renouncing any de- 
original patentces.”—( Vol. i. p. 350.) | pendence upon the crown.” Mr. Bancroft assumes “that the privy 
What is meant by this transfer and daring construction, appears in the | council was overawed by the moral dignity which they could not com- 
subsequent story of the company. ‘Ou the suggestion of the generous | prehend.’’—( Vol. ii. p. 89.) The truth is, that Charles was rapacious and 


: 59 I , ° 
Matthew Cradock, the governor of the company, it was proposed that the | indolent—he hated all trouble, but particularly did he detest that labour 
which brought no money. From Massachusetts he could hope for no 


charter should be transterred to those of the freemen who should them- 
selves inhabit the colony; and the question immediately became the spoil, and he consequently gave it the great benefit of his neglect. James, 
most important that could be debated. Anagreement was at once form-| however, was of a different character—the moral dignity, of which the 
ed at Cambridge, in England, between men of fortune and education, | historian somewhat graadiloquently speaks, was no obstacle in his path. 
that they would themselves e.nbark for America, if, before the last of | His advice and influence were predominant 1n the later years of his bro- 
September, the whule government should be & gly transferred to them | ther Charles; and the courage that dared, by a quo warranto, to avoid the 
and the other freemen of the company who should inhabit the planta-/| charter of the corporation of London, was not likely to quail before that 
tion. * * * Two days after the contract had been executed, the sub- of Massachusetts Bay. The colony had openly resisted the enforcing of 
A serious debate ensued the | the Act of Navigation; acting throughout, as they did consistently, in ac- 








| 








ject was again brought before the court. 


He declares that the act admits of no defence; and then, with an 


»W ) ‘ | astonishing inconsistency, proceeds by a sophistical argument to justify 
but the whole, or nearly the whole, political administration was ceatred | the deed on the plea of necessity, aud to extenuate its horrors, by show- 


ing that the powers of Europe have been equally guilty. Thus the impar- 
In truth, Mr. 


When the Parliament had conquered the King, it sought to extend its | 


They assumed, that the doctrine | Hanse Towns had rendered to the empire; as Normandy, when its dukes ! 





to be independent of Parliament; neither did Virginia or the other colo. 
nies ; but Massaclmsetts, openly and in set argument, laid claim to a se. 
arate national existence. She had successfully maintained this position 
efore the Long Parliament, and had for years asserted it in the ear] 
times of the Restoration. But the Revolution of 1688 was a revolution 
in favour of the Parliament against the Crown. It established parliament. 
ary supremacy; and the time had not yet arrived when a power in Ame 
rica could resist the authority of Parliament. Massachusetts, therefore 
succumbed; but her’s was a bed obedience. The old doctrines of her 
political creed were in secret cherished by her people, taught and sup- 
ported by her ministers, and influenced every act of her government. 
During these various struggles respecting their political institutions, the 
colonists increased paghlly in numbers—and became rich as well as ou. 
merous. Some years before our Revolution, they had not only succeeded 
in thus firmly establishing their own colony, but had made the first and 
most important step towards that Federal Union, by which in iact they 
have become an ie Rater ate people. The colonies of New England ea- 
tered into confederacy, and styled themselves the united colonies of 
New England. This event is thus described by Mr. Bancroft— 
“Immediately after the victories over the Pequods, (1637,) at a time 
when the earliest synod had gathered in Boston the leading magistrates 
and elders of Connecticut, the design of a confederacy was proposed. 
Many of the American statesmen, familiar with the character of the gov- 
ernment of Holland, possessed sufficient experience and knowledge 
to frame the necessary plan; but time was wanting; the agent of Ply- 
mouth could not be seasonably summoned, and the subject was deferred. 
The next year it came again into discussion; but Connecticut, offended 
‘because some pre-eminence was yielded to Massachusetts,’ insisted oa 
reserving to onl state a negative on the proceedings of the confederacy. 
This reservation was refused; for in that case, said Massachusetta, ‘ all 
would have come to nothing.’ 


“The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbour, whose claims Ooa- 
necticut could not single-handed defeat, led the colonists of the west to 
renew the negotiation ; and with such success that, within a few years, 
The United Colonies of New England were ‘made all as one.’ Protec 
tion against the encroachments of the Dutch and the French, security 
against the tribes of savages, the liberties of the gospel in purity and 
peace. these were the motives of the confederacy. ‘ ; ‘ 
‘‘The union embraced the separate governments of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, but to each its respective local 
a was carefully reserved. The question of state rights is near- 

y two hundred years old. The affairs of the confederacy were intrust- 
ed to commissioners, consisting of two from each colony. Church mem- 
bership was the only qualification required for office. The commission- 
ers, who were to assemble annually, or oftener if exigencies demanded, 
might deliberate on all things which are the proper concomitants or eon- 
sequents of a confederation. The affairs of peace and war, and espe- 
cially Indian affairs, exclusively belonged to them; they were authorized 
to make internal improvements at the common charge; they, too, were 
the guardians to see equal and speedy justice assured to all the confede- 
rates in every jurisdiction. The common expenses were to be assessed 
according to population.”—(Vol. i. pp. 420-21.) 

The plan was executed so early as the year 1643, just twenty-three years 
| after the first pilgrims set foot in New England; and very little more than 
| fourteen years after the date of the charter granted by Charles I. to the 

Company of Massachusetts Buy. The highest sovereign rights are by this 

confederation assumed as their own—and communion refused withgvery 
| 








one not of their creed. The ambitious and the exclusive spirit 6f the 
Puritan was manifest in every provision of the Union. 

Oue other passion was also manifested by these colonists that may be 
deemed eminently English. Their hatred of the French on their centi- 
j} nent, could only be equalled by their desire to possess themselves of the 
| extensive territories which France had acquired, and by Whicly, indeed, 
| they were eventually completely surrounded. The danger ath threat- 
‘ened the colonists was great and imminent; and the spirityig) which 
| they met it evinced alike their courage and their wisdom. +» 

In the year 1690, while the government of Massachusetts was entirely 
in the hands of the people, who on the news of the revolution of 1688, 
| expelled the governors of James, and before Parliament had asserted its 
| authority, a Congress—the first American Congress—was called in New 
York, on the invitation of Massachusetts; and this Congress determined 
to make war on the French possessions, and attempt the conquest of Aca- 
dia and Canada. We need no other evidence to prove. that the desire for 
an independent existence was no new conception, first produced in the 
| year 1776. “The conquest of New France was the burning passion of 
New England, in harmony with its hatred of legitimacy and the old forms 
of Christianity. To subdue the French dominion—this was the joint 
object which was to foster a common feeling between England ana the 
American Colonies.” 


{ 


The history of French adventure over the continent of America, forms 
a large and interesting portion of Mr. Bancroft’s labours. The vast terr- 
tories which France had acquired, together with her systematic schemes 
of aggrandizement, seemed at one time about to render her paramount 
in the northern continent. A chain of forts extended from the St. Law- 
rence to the mouths of the Mississippi—a strong religious fervour had led 
her sons as missionaries over all the immense regions to which she laid 
claim—and her language and religion appeared destined to be commun 
to the whole population of North America. The story of the destruction 
of all these fond hopes, as well as of the mode in which they had been 
originally created, is an important chapter in the history of the English 
North American colonies. It is srebelhe that if England had permitted 
France to have retained possession of Canada, she would herself have re 
mained mistress of the colonies she had planted. The near neighbour- 
hood of a powerful enemy kept the colonists anny upon England. 
Without the aid of the mother-country, they could not hope to resist the 
aggressions of France; and they eagerly joined in every attempt of Bng- 
land to conquer the French possessions, because they deemed that conm_ 
quest a necessary preliminary to theirown independence. The English 
on the other hand, little thought, when exulting in consequence of their, 
acquisition of Canada, that they had just removed one, and, but for 
themselves, an insuperable obstacle to the loss of their own colonies. 


———— en 
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next day, when it was fully, and with general consent, declared, that the 
government and the patent should be transferred beyond the Atlantic, 
and settled in New England. 

“This vote was simply adecision of the bpm aah the future 
meetings of the company should be held? and yet it effectually chauged 
a commercial corporation into an independent provincial government. ’— 
(Vol. i. p. 352-3.) 

In other words, a power not granted was illegally usurped; and the 
bold spirit which dictated the proceeding, continued ever after to be 
manifest in the conduct of Massachusetts. The first bandof settlers who 


went out under the charter seized upon two ministers of the name of | 
Browne, who protessed Episcopal doctrines; they were treated as if they | 





had been criminals, and were iguominiously sent back to England. ; Mr. | 1688 followed, a general resumption of their charters was permitted, with 
Bancroft makes hereupon this somewhat extraordinary remark—* They | the almost single exception of Massachusetts. 
(the Brownes) were banished from Salem because they were churchmen. | deayoured to account for this exception, 


Thus was Episcopacy first professed in Massachusetts, and thus was it 


exiled. The blessingsof the promised land were to be kept for Puritan 
dissenters.” It is difficult to ascertain whether Mr. Bancroft here indul- 


ges in a bitter sneer at his brethren, or whether he adopts their language, 
and seriously believes itan exculpation. The intolerance of the Puritans 
is evidently a stambling-block in his way. His reason and better nature 
revolts against the atrocities he describes; but the narrow prejudices of 
his people interfere with his judgment, and induce him to frame an un- 
satisfactory apology fora tyranny which, when exercised against his fa- 
vourites, he visits with an honest and vehement indignation. 

The Puritan who, in Europe, had sutfered under persecution, did not 
blame his oppressors because they were persecutors. What he complain- 
ed of was, that they, in bis person, persecuted the truth. He, in his turn, 
was ready with the rod of the magistrate to punish dissent—because such 
dissent was error. The true principles of religious toleration were utter- 
ly repudiated by him. “ God forbid,’ said Dudley, one of their most es- 
teemed leaders, “our love for the truth should be grown so cold that we 
should tolerate errors.” Cotton, ashining light among his brethren, ex- 
claimed, “better tolerate hypocrites and tares, thau thorns and briers.”’ 
“Polypiety,” cried out another of these revered men, “ is the greatest 
impiety iu the world. To say that men ought to have liberty of consci- 


ence, is impious ignorance.” “ Religion,” said another, * bas no eccen- 
tric motions.” This was the open, honest avowal of the doctrines upon 


which they were prepared to act—and in accordance e with which they 
did act. They declared Massachusetts to be “a pertect republic.”” Open 
dissent was jauished from the province, and visited with the punishment 
of death if the dissenter ventured to return; and men and women were, 
under this atrocious law, banished, whipt, and executed! Mr. Bancroft 
condescends, not indeed directly to defend, but to extenuate the enact 


| attack made upon the several corporations in England and in the colonies, 


cordance with their before declared interpretation of the law of allegi- 
ance. In England, however, at no time was this interpretation admitted 
by the lawyers; and now, when the King appealed to the judges and 
courts of Westminster, judgment was at once given in favour of the | 
Crown; and in the year 1684, the charter of Massachusetts which had 
been granted by Charles I. was declared void. 

A result followed upon this judgment, which cannot be accounted for 
by any principles of law, but which can be explained by a consideration 
of the peculiar circumstances of the case of Massachusetts. The general 





| 


} 


was an exceedingly unpo 


mular act, because it was considered a violent, 
not to say illegal stretch o 


t the prerogative ; and when the Revolution of 
The lawyers indeed en- 
by saying, that in the case of 
Massachusetts judgment had been given, whereas in the other cases the 


Continued. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I sat down by her unnoticed, and Lady M having smiled an adieu, 
I was left to my own reflections, which were any thing but agreeable. 
My head ached dreadfully, and I looked so ill that Lady R ‘'s warm 
antagonist perceived it, and pointed it out to her, saying, 

“Your protégée is not well, I fear, Lady R ee 

I replied to lode R , “that I had a violent headache, and wished 
to go home if it were possible.” 

She immediately consented, and showed great concern. 
were home, I need hardly say, that I hasted to my room. 

I sat down and pressed my forehead with my hands, my knowledge of 
the world was increasing teo fast. I began to hate it—hate men, and 
women even more than men. What lessons had I learnt within the last 
year. First Madame d’Albret, then Madame Bathurst, and now Led 














As soon as we 





resignation of the charters had been voluntary. This statement, however, 
is not in accordance with the tact. In the case of the city of London, 
| judgment was given after solemn argument; whereas in that of Mas- 
| sachusetts it followed as of course, because of the non-appearance of the 
defendants. London, nevertheless, resumed her charter, but the Revolu- 
tion government refused the same favour to Massachusetts. ‘Somers 
and King William were less liberal to Massachusetts than Clarendon and 
Charles [1.""§ The question naturally arises, why was this? The answer 
| 





is to be found in the pretensions of Massachusetts. London did not claim 


* Judging by some late proceedings against Catholics in New England, 
we fear the spirit of intolerance is not wholly departed from the minds of 
the people. It is to be hoped, however, that this was but a transient 
ebullition of holy zeal, and that the thorough feeling of tolerance evinced 
, by all the leading minds of America, will keep down and extinguish 
} every contrary tendency. 
| t The transatlantic Puritans found favour in the eyes of Cromwell— 
who, when he had conquered Ireland, offered the New England people 
; estates, and a settlement in that island. The offer was declined by them, 
| bec se they thought * their own government the happiest and wisest 
this day in the world.”—Vol. i. p. 444. 

+ Bermuda did not resume ifs former charter. 

§ Cla‘eudon and Charles II. always evinced a remarkable liberality, 
in every institution framed under their auspices, for the colonies. The 
most striking instance of this was afforded by the charter of Rhode Is- 
land, which remained for years after the Revolution the written political 

nde of the state. Of late years, it has been modified, and anise some- 
what less democratic than was the original royal charter, 


| 


c 





R Was there no such thing as friendship in the world—no su 
thing as generosity? In my excited state it appeared to me that there 
was not. All was false and hollow. Self was the ido! of mankind, and 
all worshipped at its altar. After a time I became more composed, I 
thought of little Madame Gironac, and the recollection of her disinterested 
kindness put me ina better frame of mind. Mortified as I was, I could 
not help feeling that it was only the vanity of Lady R and her desire 
to shine, to which I had been made a sacrifice, and that she had no inten- 
tion of wounding my feelings. Still, to :emain with her after what bad 
been told me by Lady M was impossible. And then I reflected upon 
what steps [ should take. I did not like to tell Lady R the real 
grounds of my leaving her. I thought it would be prudent to make some 
excuse and to part good friends. At last it occurred to me, that her 1n- 

ntion of going to France would be a good excuse. I could tell her 
that I was afraid of meeting my relatives. Having decided upon this 
point, I then canvassed the words of Lady M-——. What could she offer 
me in her house? Sle had three daughters, but they were all out, as the 
phrase is, and their education supposed to be completed. This was a 
mystery that Icould not solve, and I was obliged to give up eg 
about it, and at last I fell asleep. The next morning | woke up, jade 
in mind, with a bad headache, but I dressed and went down to breakfast. 
Lady R—— asked after my health, and then said, 

“| observed you talking very confidentially with Lady M I was 
not aware that you knew her. Between ourselves, Valerie, she is one of 
my models.” 

‘« Indeed,” replied I, “ I do not think that her ladyship is aware of the 
honour conferred upon her.” 

“ Very likely not, but in the last work she was portrayed to the life. 
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Lady M is a schemer, always plotting; her great object now is to 
get her three daughters well married.” 

“] believe most mothers wish that, Lady R——.” 

“IT grant it, and perhaps maneuyre as much, but with more skill than 
she does, for every one sees the game that she is playing, aud the couse- 
quence is, that the young men shy off, which they probably would not if 
she were quiet, for they are really clever, unaflected, std estar girls, 
very obliging, and without any pride; but how came you to be so inti- 
mate with Lady M. ? 4 

“Lady M——and her eldest daughter were staying for some time with 
Madame Bathurst in the country when | was there.” 

* Oh, I understand, that accounts for it.” 

“Tam going to call upon Lady M—, if she sends her carriage for 
me,” replied lL. “ She told me that she would if she could at two o’clock. 
She has proposed my paying her a visit; L presume it will be after she 
leaves town.” 7 

“ But that you will not be able to do, Valerie; you forget our trip to 
France.” 

“I did not think that you were serious,” replied 1; “ you mentioned 
it as the resolution of a night, and I did not know that you might not 
think differently upon futher consideration.” 

“Oh no, my resolutions are hastily formed, but not often given up. Go 
to Paris we certainly shall.” 

“If you are determined upon going, Lady R——, I am afraid that I can- 
not accompany you.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed her ladyship, in surprise, “ may I askwhy not ?” 

“ Simply because | might meet those whom I am most anxious to avoid ; 
there is a portion of my history that you are not acquainted with, Lady 
R , which | will now make known to you.” 

I then told her as much as I thought necessary relative t» my parents, 
aud stated my determination not to run the risk of meeting them. Lady 
R argued, persuaded, coaxed, and scolded, but it was all in vain; at 
iast she became seriously angry, aud left the room. Lionel soon after- 
wards made his appearance, and said to me, in his usual familiar way, 

“What's the matter, Miss Valerie? The governess is in a rage about 
something ; she gave me a box on the ear.” 

‘I suppose you deserved it, Lionel,” replied I. 

“ Well, there may be a ditference of opinion about that,” replied the 
boy. ‘She went on scolding me at such a rate that | was quite astonish- 
ed, and all about nothing. She blew up cook—didn’t she—blew her half 
up the chimney—and then she was at me again. At last I could bear it 
no longer, and I said, ‘ Don’t flare up, my. lady.’ 

** Don’t my lady me,’ cried she, ‘ or I’ll box your ears.’ 

_“ Well, then, as she is always angry if you call her my lady, I thought 
she wus angry with me for the same reason, so I said, ‘Sempronia, keep 
your temper,’—and didn’t I get a box on the ear.” 

1 could not help laughing at this recital of his cool impudence, the more 
so as he narrated it with such an air of injured innocence. 

- Indeed, Lionel,” said I, at last, “you well deserved the box on the 
ear. If youever quit the service of Lady R——, you will find that you 
must behave with proper respect to those above you; if not, you will not 
remain an hour in any other house. Lady R is very odd and very 
good-tempered, and permits more liberties than any other person would. 
I will, however, tell you why Lady R is displeased, itis because she 
wishes me to go to France with her and I have refused.” 

“Then you are going to leave us,” inquired Lionel, mournfully. 

“IT suppose so,” replied I. 

“ Phen I shall go too,” said the boy, “I’m tired of it.” 

“ But why should you go, Lionel?’ You may not find another situation 
half so comtortable.” 

“ T shall not seek one. I have only stayed here with the hope that I 
may find out trom her ladyship who and what my pareats were, and 
she will not tell me. I shall live by my wits, never fear; ‘the world’s 
my oyster,’ as Shakspeare says, and [ think I’ve wit enough to open it.” 

I had not forgotten the observations of Lady M relative to Lionel, 
and what the lad now said made me surmise that there was some mystery, 
and, on examination of his countenance, there was a family likeness to 
Lady R also called to mind her unwillingness to enter upon the 
subject when I brought it up. 

“But, Lionel,’’said I, after a pause, “ what is it that makesyousuppose 
that Lady R—— conceals who were your parents—when we last talked 
on the subject you said you had found out something—she told me that 
your father was a bailitf or steward to Sir Richard.” 

“Which I have proved to be false. She told me that my father was 
Sir Richard’s butler; that I have also discovered to be false, for one day 
the old hous ‘keeper, who called upon me at school, came here, and was 
closeted with Lady R- for halt an hour. When she went away, I cal- 
led a hackney-coach for her, and getting behind it went home with her 
w her lodgings, When I found out where she lived, I hastened back im- 
mediately that | might uot be missed, intending to have made a call upon 
her. The next day Lady R gave me a letter to put in the twopenny- 
post; it was directed to a Mrs. Green, to the very house where the hack- 
ney coach had stopped, so I knew it was for the old housekeeper. In- 
stead of putting the letter in the post, I keptit till the evening and then 
took it myself. 

“*Mrs, Green,’ said I, for [ found her at home ‘with another old wo- 























mau, sitting over their tea, ‘I have brought you a letter from Lady R-—.’ 
This is about a year ago, Miss Valerie. 

’ wey ee. 

** Mercy on me,’ said she, ‘how strange that Lady R——— should send 


you here.’ 
“* Not strange that she should send aletter by a servant,’ said I, ‘only 
stfange that I should be a servant.’ 


“ I said this, Miss Valerie, as a random throw, just to see what answer 
she would make. 


“Why, who has been telling you any thing?’ said she, looking at me 
through her spectacles. 


“* Ab,’ replied I, ‘that’s what 1 must keep to myself, for I’m under a 
promise of secresy.’ 

“«Mercy on me, it couldn’t be—no, that’s impossible,’ muttered the 
old woman, as she opened the letter and took out a bank-note, which she 
crampled up in her hand. She then commenced reading the letter; I 
walked a little way from her, and stood between her and the window. 
Every now and then she held the letter up to the candle, and when the 
light was strong upon it, I could read a line from where 1 stood, for I 
have been used to her ladyship’s writing, as youknow, One line I read 
was, ‘remains still at Culverwould Hall;’ another was, ‘the only person 
now left in Essex.’ I also saw the words ‘ secresy’ and ‘ignorant’ at the 
bottem of the page. The old woman finished the fetter at last, but it took 
ber a good while to get through it. 

“* Well,’ said she, ‘have you any thing more to say ?’ 

“** Mo,’ says 1; ‘you are well paid for your secresy, Mrs. Green.’ 

‘“*What do you mean?’ said she. 

“*Oh, I’m not quite so ignorant as you suppose,’ replied I. 

“* Ignorant,’ said she, confused, ‘ of what?’ 

‘‘* When were you last in Essex?’ said I. 

- " When, why? what’s that to you, you impudent boy 1’ 

Nay, then, I'll put another question to you. How long is it since, 
you were at Culverwould Hall?’ 

“*Oulverwould Hall! What do you know about Culverwould Hall? 
the boy’s mad, I believe; go away, you’ve done your message; if you 
don’t I'll tell her ladyship.’ 

‘** Certainly, Mrs. Green,’ said I, ‘1 wish you a good night.’ 

_ “T left the room, slamming the door, but not allowing the catch to fall 
in, 60 that I held it a little ajar, and then heard Mrs. Green say to the 
other woman, 

‘‘*Bomebody’s been with that boy; I wonder who it can be? He’s 
patme in sach a flurry. Well, these things will out.’ 

hs ‘Yes, yes, it’s like murder,’ replied the other; ‘not that I know what 
it’s all about, only I see there’s a secret-—perhaps you'll tell me, Mrs. 
Green 1’ 

“* All I dare tell you is that there is a secret,’ replied Mrs. Green, ‘and 
the boy has got an inkling of it somehow or another. I must see my lady 
—ano, | had better not,’ added she; ‘for she’s so queer that she’ll swear 
that I’ve told him. Now there’s only one besides myself and her lady- 
thip who knows any thing, and I'll swear that he could not have been 
with the boy, for he’s bedridden. I’m all of a puzzle, and that’s the 


trath. What'a wind there is; why the boy has left the door open. Boys 
never shut dvors.’ 

Mrs. Green got up and slammed the door to, and I walked off; and 
now, Miss Valerie, 


that’s all that I know of the matter; but why I should 






| And Lionel made a hasty retreat. 

_Lady R slowly ascended the stairs aud came into the room. Her 

_ violence had been exhausted, but she looked sullen and moody, and 1 
could hardly a her, for I must do her the justice to say that I had 
never pefore seen hi rout oftemper. She sat down in her chair, and I 





asked her whether I should bring her her writing-materials. 

“A pretty state I am in to write,” replied she, leaning her elbows on 
| the table, and pressing her hands to her eyes. “ You don’t know what a 
j rage I have been in, and how I have been venting it upon innocent 
| people. I struck that poor boy—shame ou me! Alas! | was born with 
| violeat passions, and they have been my curse through life. I had hoped 
| that years had somewhat subdued them, but they will occasionally mas- 
terme. What would [ not give to have your placid temper, Valerie. 
| How much unhappiness I should have been spared. How much error 

should I have avoided. IL was going to say how much crime.” 

Lady R was evidently more talking to herself than to me when she 
said the last words, and I therefore made no reply. A silence of more 
than a quarter of au hour followed, which was broken by Lionel coming 
in and announcing the carriage of Lady M-_. 

“ That woman is the cause of all this,’”’ said Lady R——, “ I'm sure that 
she is. Pray do not wait, Valerie. Go and see her, I shall be better 
company When you come back.” 

L made no reply, but left the room, and putting on my bonnet, was 
driven to Lady M ’s. She received me with great cordiality, and so 
did her daughters, who were inthe room; butthey were disinissed by 
the mother, who then said, “I told you last night, my dear Mademoiselle 
de Chateneeuf, that [wished you to reside with me. You may say in what 
capacity,aud Lacknowledge that I hardly know what auswer to give. Not 
as governess, certainly, for | consider it an odious position, and one that I 
could not offer you—indeed, my girls do not require teaching, as they 
have finished their studies—in only one thing you could be of advantage 
to them in that respect, which is in music and singing. But I wish you to 
come as their companion, as I am convinced that they will gain much by 
your so domg. I wish you, therefore, to be considered by others as a visit- 
or at the house, but at the same time [ must insist that from the advan- 
tages my girls will derive from your assisting them in music and singing 
you will accept the sume salary per annum which you have from Lady 
R , Do you understand me, 1 wish you to remain with me, notas a 
model after the idea of Lady R——, but to act as you yee I am sure 
my girls like you already, aud will like you better. do not think that 
I can say more, except that [ trust you will not refuse my offer.” 

There was adelicacy and kindness in this proposal ou the part of 
Lady M——which I felt gratefully ; but it appeared to me that after all 
it was only an excuse to offer me an asylum without any remuneration on 
my part, and I stated my feelings on that point. : 

“ Do not think so,” replied Lady M , “ L avoided saying so because 
I would not have you styled a music-mistress; but on that one point alone 
you will more than earn your salary as I will prove to you by showing 
you the anuual payments to professors for lessons ; but you will be ot 
great value to me in other poiuts,[ have no doubt. May I, therefore, 
consider itas an affaire arrangée |” 

Atter alittle more conversation I acquiesced, and having agreed that 
I would come as soon as Lady R—— went to the continent, or at all 
events in three weeks, when Lady M quitted London, I took my 
leave, and was conveyed back to Lady R-—— in the carriage which had 
been sent for me. 

On my return I found Lady & seated where I had left her. 

“ Well,” said she, “so you have had your audience, but I have no 
doubt but that you were most graciously received. Oh! I know that 
woman, and [I have been reflecting upon it during your absence, and I 
have discovered what she wants you for; but when once in her house 
you willsubinit to it, rather than be again in search of a home.” 

“Treally do not know what you mean, Lady R ,’ said I. 

“ Has not Lady M—— asked you to come as a visitor without specify- 
ing any particular employment ?” 

* No,she has not. She has proposed my staying in the house to give 
lessons to her daughters in music, and to be their companion, but there is 
; nothing stated as to a fixed residence wiih her.” 
| “ Well, Valerie, [know that I am old, but you will soon find out whether 
you have gained by the change.” 

* Lady R , [really do not consider you should be so sarcastie or un- 
kind towards me. I do notlike to goto France with you for reasous which 
I have fully explained, at the expense of exposing family affairs, which 
Thad much rather have not mentioned. It is kindly offered by Lady 
M——, and in my unfortunate position I have not to choose. Be just and 
be generous. 

“ Well, well, I will,” said Lady R , the tears starting in her eyes; 
“but you do not know how much I am anneyed at your leaving me. | 
had hoped, with all my faults, that had created in you a feeling of at- 
tachment to me. God kuows that [have tried. If you knew ali my history, 
Valerie, you would not be surprised at my being strange. That occur- 
red when I was of your age which would have driven some people to des- 
pair or suicide. As it is, it has alienated me from all my relations, not 
that I have many. My brother I never see or hear from, and have hot 
for years. I have refused all his invitations to go down to see him, and 
he is now offended with me ; but there are causes for it, and years can- 
not wipe away the memory of what did occur.” 

“T assure you, Lady R——, I have been sensible of your kindness to 
me,” replied I, “ and shall always remember it with gratitude ; and if 
you think I have no regard for you, you are mistaken; but the subject 
has become painful, pray let us say no more.” 

“ Well, Valerie, beit so, perhaps it is the wisest plan—” 

To change the conversation, Isaid. ‘ Is not your brother the present 
baronet 17” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady M , 

“ And where does he reside 1?” 

“ In Essex, at Culverwould Hall, the seat of my misfortunes.” 

I started a little at the mention of the place, as it was the one which the 
reader may remember was spoken of by Lionel. I then turned the 
conversation to other matters, and by dinner-time Lady R had recover- 
ed herself and was as amiable as ever. 

From that day until Lady R set off for Paris there was not a word 
said relative to Lady M She was kind and polite, but not so warm 
and friendly as she Rad been before, and in her subdued bearing towards 
me was more agrecable. Her time was now employed in making prepa- 
rations for her tour. Lionel was the only one who was to accompany her 
except her own maid. At last she fixed the day of her departure, and I 
wrote to Lady M , who returned an answer that it suited her ex- 
actly,as she would go inthe country the day after. The evening before 
Lady R was to start was passed very gloomily. I felt great sorrow at 
our separation, more than I c suld have imagined ; but when you have 
been associated with a person who is good-tempered and kind, you soon 
feel more for them than you would suppose, until you are about to quit 
them. Lady R was very much dispirited, and said to me, “ Valerie, 
I have a presentiment that we never shall meet again, and yet Tam any 
thing but superstitious. I can truly say that you are the only person to 
whom I have felt real attachment since my youth, and I feel more than 
I can describe. Something whispers to me, ‘“‘ Do not g» to France,” and 
yet something impels me to go. Valerie, if I do come back I trust that 
you wil] consider my house your home, if at any time you cannot place 
yourself more to your satisfaction; I will not say more, as I know that I 
am not exactly a loveable person, and my ways are odd; but do pray 
look upon me as your sincere friend, who will always be ready to serve 
you. Ihave to thank you for afew happy months, and that is saying 
much. God bless you, my dear Valerie.” - 

I was moved to tears by what Lady R—— said, and I thanked her with 
a faltering voice. ¥ ’ 

“Come now,” said she, “Ishall be off too early in the morning to see 
you, let us take our farewell.” ; 

Lady R ut a small packet into my hand, kissed me on the fore- 
head, and then kastened up to her own room. R 

That people love change is certain, but still there is a mournfulness con- 
nected with it, even in a change of residence ; the packing up, the litter 
attending it, the corded trunks and packages, give a forlorn ot iene 
to the house itself. To me it was peculiarly distressing ; I hac changed 
so often within the last year, and had such a precarious — wherever 
I went, I felt myself to be the sport of fortune, and a foot yall to the 
whims and caprices of others. I was sitting in my bed-room, my trunks 
packed but not yet closed down, thinking cf Lady R ’s last conversa- 



























































roa . Jpee school and wear pepper and salt, and to be taken away 
k wry ; — a page and now a footman I can’t tell; but you must ac- 
rt etm Mat there is some mystery, after what I have told you.” 
ys reps | is strange, Lionel,” replied I, but my advice is that you 
remain patientiy till you can find it out. which by leaving Lady R 
you are not likely to do.” 4 - i) 
“J don't know that, Miss Valerie; let me get down to Culverwould 
Hall, and [ think I could find out something, or my wits were given me 


to no purpose. But I he e ip c j i 
me parpone But hear ine Spann 05.Y eta we given, me 





tion, and very friste. The packet was lying on the table before me, un- 
opened, when I was roused by a knock at the door, I thoughtit was 
Lady R ’s maid, and I said, “‘ Come in.” 

The door opened, and Lionel made his appearance. 

“Ts it you, Lionel, what do you want » 

“1 knew that you were up, and I recollected as we leave before you 
do, to-morrow, that you would have ne one to cord your luggage. so | 
thought I would come up and do it for you to night, Miss Valerie, if it is 
ready.” - , 

“Thank you, Lionel, i* is very considerate of you. I will lock the 








trunks up, and you can cord them outside.” 





Lionel took out the trunks and corded them in the passage. When he 
had finished he said to me, 

“Good by, Miss Valerie. You will see me again very soon.” 

_ “See you very soon, Lionel, I am afraid there is no chance of that, for 
Lady R intends to stay abroad for six mouths.” 
‘** Ido not,” replied he. 
“Why, Lionel, it would be very foolish for you to give up such a 
pede ay You have such unusual wages, twenty pounds a year, is 
no 
“ Yes, Miss Valerie, I should not get half that in another situation, but 
that is one reason why I am going to leave. Why should she give me 
twenty pounds a year? 1 must find out why, and find out I will, as I 
said to yowbefore. She don’t give me twenty pounds for my beauty, al- 
— she might give you a great deal more, and yet not pay you half 
enough. 
“ Well, Lionel, I think you have been here long enough. It is too late 
to sit up to pay complimerts. Fare you well.” 
I shut my door upon him gently, and then went to bed. As usual after 
excitement, I slept long and soundly. When I awoke the next morning 
I found it was broad day, and nearly ten o’clock. 1 rank the bell and it 
was answered by the cook, who told me that she and I were the only 
people in the house. I rose, and as I passed by my table, I perceived 
another package lying by the side of the one which Lady R had 
given me. It was addressed to me and I opened it. It contained a mi- 
niature of Lady R—— when she was about my age, and very beautiful 
she must have been. It was labelled “Sempronia at eighteen. Kee 
it tor my sake, dear Valerie, and do not open the paper accompanying it 
until you have my permission, or you hearof u.y being no more.” 

I laid the miniature down and opened the first packet given me by 
Lady R . It contained bank notes to the amount of one hundred 
pounds, nearly double the salary due to me. The contents of both these 
packets only made me feel more melancholy, and I sighed heavily as I 
put them into my dressing-case; but time ran on, and I had agreed to be 
at Lady M *s at one o’clock, when the carriage would be sent for me. 
I therefore hastened my toilet, closed the remainder of my luggege, and 
went down to the breakfast which the cook had preparedfor me. While 
I was at breakfast, a letter was brought by the post. It had been di- 
rected to Madame Bathurst, and was redirected to Lady R——’s address. 
It was from Madame Paon, and as follows :— 

““ My dear Mademoiselle de Chatenwuf,—As I take it for granted that 
you do not see the French papers, I write to tell you that your predictions 
relative to Monsieur G . have all proved correct. A month after the 
marriage, he neglected Madame, and spent his whole time at the gaming 
table, only returning home to obtain fresh supplies from her. These 
were at last refused, and in his rage he struck her. A suit for separation 
of person and property was brouzht into court last week, and terminated 
in favour of Madame d’Albret, who retains all her fortune and is rid of a 
monster. She came to me yesterday morning, and showed me the letter 
which you had written to her, asking me whether I did not correspond 
with you, and whether I thoug\it, that after her conduct you could be 
prevailed upon to return to her Of course I could not give any opinion, 
but I amconvinced that if you ouly say that you forgive her, that she will 
write to you and make the request. [really do not well see how you can 
do otherwise, after the letter which you wrote to her, but of course you 
will decide for yourself. I trust, Mademoiselle, you will favour me with 
a speedy answer, as Madame d’Albret is here every day, and is evidently 
very impatient. 

“Tam, my dear Mademoiselle, yours, Emirix Paon. 
““ Née Merce.” 

To this letter I sent the following reply by that day’s post :— 

‘“« My dear Madame Paon,—* That I sincerely forgive Madame d’Albret 
istrue; [do so from my heart: but although I forgive her, I cannot lis- 
ten to any proposals to resume the position I unce held. Recollect that 
she has driven all over Paris, and accused me among all her friends of 
ingratitude and slander. How then, after having been discarded for such 
conduct, could I again make my appearance in her company? Either I 
have done as she has stated, and if so am unworthy of her patronage, or 
I have not done so and therefore have been cruelly used; made to feel 
my dependence in the bitterest way, having been dismissed and thrown 
upon the world with loss of character. Could I ever feel secure or 
comfortable with her after such injustice ? or could she feel at her ease 
on again presenting one as her protégée whom she had so ill-treated ? 
would she not have to bitsh every time that she met with any of our 
former mutual friends and acquaintances? It would be a series of hu- 
miliationus to us both. Assure her of my forgiveness and good-will, and 
my wishes for her happiness; but to return to her is impessible. I would 
rather starve. If she knew what I have suffered in consequence of her 
hasty conduct towards me, she would pity me more than she may do now; 
but what is done is done. There is no remedy for it. Adieu, Madame 
Paon. Many thanks for your kindness to one so fallen as I am. 

“ Yours truly and sincerely, VALERIE.” 


I wrote the above under great depression of spirits, and it was with 
a heavy heart that I afterwards alighted at Lady M ’s residence in St. 
James’s Square. If smiles, however, and cordial congratulations, and 
shakes of the hand could have consoled me, they were not wanting on 
the part of Lady M and her daughters. I was shown all the rooms 
below, then Leds M ’s room, the young ladies’ rooms, and lastly my 
own, aud was truly glad when I was at last left alone to unpack and ar- 
range my things. The room allotted to me was very comfortable and 
better furnished than those in which the young ladies slept, and as far as 
appearances went, I was in all respects treated as a visitor and not as a 
governess. The maid who attended me was was very civil, and as she 
assisted and laid my dresses in the wardrobe, made no attempt to be fa- 
miliar. I ought to have informed the reader, that Lady M—— was a 
widow, Lord M having died about two years before. Her eldest 
son, the present Lord M , was on the continent. Dinner was announ- 
ced; there were only two visitors, and I was treated as one of the com- 
pany. In fact, nothing could be more gratifying than the manner in 
which I was treated. In the evening, I played and sang. The young 
ladies did the same; their voices were good, but they wanted} expres- 
sion in their singing, and I perceived that I could be useful. 

Lady M asked me, when we were not overheard, ~ \/. at 1 tnought 
of her danghters’ singing ?”’ 
I told her frankly. 
“Itis impossible to doubt the truth of what you say, my dear Made- 
moiselle de Chatencuf, after having heard your performance. i knew 
that you were considered a good performer, but I had no idea of the per- 
fection which you have arrived at.” ; 
“If your daughters are really fond of music they would soon do as 
well, my lady,” replied I. ; : ; 
“Impcasible,” exclaimed her ladyship; “but still they must gain 
something from listening to you. You look fatigued. Do you wish to go 
to bed? Augusta will go up with you.” . 
“| have a nervous headache,” replied I, “ and I will accept your lady- 
ship’s considerate proposal.” : 
Augusta, the eldest daughter, lighted a chamber-candle, and went u 
with me into my room. After a little conversation, she wished me g 
night, and thus passed the first day in St. James’s Square. 
> 


AN EVENING WITH OUR LATER POETS. 
R. MONKTON MILNES. 
Continued from our last. 

Such scenes and impressions may well calm the reflective spirit. We 
can afford to smile at the terrors that once shook every heart at the very 
name of these haughty invaders, and better taught than they, to return 
compassionate sympathy for their degradation. Nicopolis, Mohacz, the 
very walls of Vienna twice all but taken, Solyman by land, and Barba- 
rossa by sea, the long and —_ struggle from the day wild Othman 
and his Turkmans planted their daring feet upon the plain of Nicomedia, 
for well nigh four hundred years,—command respect for a fallen foe, 
whose very existence is now dependent upon the notes and protocols of 
the powers of Franguestan, whose authority is at the mercy of pr shift- 
ing wind of European diplomacy. Fortunately for her, unless under the 
maddest misapprehension of their respective duties, every Western power 
in Europe is bound to protect the ogee unity of Turkey. The un- 
sleeping vigilaace of Russia, watchful to seize every excuse, and invent 
every plausible pretext, for securing power beyond her southern — 
—power which must make her inevitably and irremediably predominant 
in Europe,—which must give her the command at once of seas beyon 
the arctic circle and of the Mediterranean, and extend her monstrous 
sway from the waters of the Adriatic to the wall of China,—this, which 
Turkey is wholly unable to meet, all Euro} 



































in arms is bound to resist.* 
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* When Catherine founded Cherson she had an inscription set up —_ 
the architrave of the gate looking to the west—* This 1s the road to By- 
zantium.” The Turks themselves speak mysteriously of an old prophecy 
that existed even before Constantinople ceased to be Christian. importing 





that a people from the north would yet master the City of the Bosphorus. 
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There is little, indeed, to induce sympathy with this people beyond the 
force of such defensive considerations as these. The miserable and hope- 
less vices of their government, which has made some of the finest portions 
of the earth a desolation,—joined to their impracticable arrogance and 
indocility, gives them pret claims to protection, on the score of national 
spirit and character. For any such measures of political reform as the 

ulhané, to which Mr. Milnes alludes, itis very doubtful whether their 
position is at all calculated.* The empire is held together solely by the 
rigorous domination of the Ottoman race over multitudes of tribes as hos- 
tile to each other as to it; and all attempts at liberalizing the constitution 
of Turkey are almost certain to eventuate in revolt and mutual conflict 
among the half savage races whom despotic pressure alone keeps in or- 
der. Egyptians, Maronites, Druses, Bulgarians, Albanians, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Jews, Turkmans, Arabs; these have no common bond, but com- 
mon subjection; teach them their “rights” as against the sovereign of 
the Porte, and you teach them their independence of each other; san- 

ine collision follows, universal struggles for supremacy, and in all pro- 
ability, an eventual partition among the wily powers who so disinteres- 
tedly exhort them to realize their essential privileges as freemen. 

: Turkey, too, is in a state in which even voluntary reform, and conces- 
sions from the supreme authority itself, are of very doubtful utility or po- 
licy. We know not that all the labours of that very remarkable man, the 
late Sultan Mahmoud, can be said (the annihilation of the janissaries ex- 
conte to have resulted in any one definite or permanent benefit. Mufti 
and Ulema, if they cannot prevent change, are thoroughly able to render 
it nugatory. The Turkish people have, as a body, not an indifference 
to knowledge, but a positive impatience and disgust atit. The old spirit, 
which a very doubiful story attributes to the Caliph Omar, at Alexandria, 
rules still in the resolute and impassive breast of the Turk. What needs 
he beyond the Koran? There is the rule of life ; and who but a fool would 
ask more than a rule of life? An Arab story now and then to gently stir 
the fancy, a gazel to accompany and cheer the solemn pipe,—such are the 
utmost limits of his intellectual demands. We have been lately informed, 
indeed, of several promising instances of a growing taste for literary ac- 
complishment in the Turkish capital—the rise (we presume it may, un- 
der sad peril of undignified ambiguity, be styled) of a literary “ Young 
Turkey ;” but with the exception of the few who may be expected, in all ) 
societies, to penetrate somewhat farther than the spirit of their time al- 
lows, we must be permitted to wait for more substantial proofs of this 
fact than (what, to be sure, is rare aud laudable enough) the collection of 
some thousand European volumes in the libraries of a few wealthy Etf- 
fendis.+ 

_ Primary schools, indeed, abound, such as they are; and an educa- 
tion ofsome extent is conducted at the med:-sschs, connected with the 
mosques. Mohammed himself had very little «ithe popular dread or dis- 
like of extended knowledge ; “the war agaist ignorance,” he said, “ is | 
the great holy war.”’ But the heads of ecclesiastical and civil affairs think | 

—and perhaps they soundly think—that the only clance {or permanence to | 
the existing Ottoman system, in isthe steady maintenance of the national 
ignorance, legitimate darkness, and bigotry established by law ; the old | 
frame is too feeble for violent remedies; it may expire in the struggle. A 
system, whose essential strength was in its narrowness ; whose shie dand | 
buckler was its hard, impenetrable pride ; which conquered because it | 
could not conceive it possible to be defeated; and even when defeated, made | 
defeat a sort of indirect triumph, by still giving all the glory to its own mys- | 
terious Allah, witha profundity of resignation that nothing could disturb: 
—can such asystem last on any principles butits own? Canit survive | 
the intrusion of the modern spirit, the restlessness, versatility, inquisi- | 
tiveness, of the west? The cardinals of the Austrian party at Rome, and | 
the Ulemas, who stroke their beards in sorrow, as they mourn over the 
old janissary days at Constantinople, might, we doubt not, arrive at some 
conclusions of edifying harmony on the subject. 

It can hardly be with the approbation of this class of personages, that a 
change has of late years taken place, which, just because it isso very sn- 
perticial and external, is perhaps only the more alarming indication of | 
growing indifferentism—the assumption of the Frank costume in the city | 
ofthe Sultan. The Sheiks and the Ulemas still, indeed, retain the pic- 
turesque pelisse ; but other functionaries have universally exchanged 
their graceful and magnificent garb, for the tight and tasteless apparel of | 
the west. “ That which was most remarkable at Constantinuple,” says the } 
very agreeable traveller, M. Michaud, “ in times not far distant from our | 
own, was the variety and richuess of the costume. Strangers admired, 
above all things, the Indian shawls, the magnificent furs [the Armenian | 





| 





far trade—to descend to mere utilitarian views—las materially suffered 
by the change }, the beautiful Cashmere turbans, the flowing robes which 
had been from all antiquity the dress of the Orientals. “Lady M. W. 
Montagu, in her letters, says, that when she saw a number of Pachas, 
with their long beards and their splendour of garb, she fancied she be- 
held old Priam and his council. Now alljis changed ! Among the inhabit- 
ants of Stamboul, there are only the Jews, the Greeks, the Armenians, 
and some Dervishes, who are dressed as in former times. A reform inthe 
costumes has begun (this was 1330), and day after day the Turks were 
abandoning the prejudices which relate to their dress. The turban has 
lost its glory; it is scarcely remembered that there were sixty different 





The custom of burial in the vast cemetery at the Asiatic side of the city, 
is said to grow out of this gloomy conviction among the Ottomans. The 
custom is finely described, and traced to the source just noted, in the first 
ef the poems in the volume before us, “‘ The Greek at Constantinopic.” 
“THE GREEK AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
“ The cypresses of Scutari 
In stern magnificence look down 
On the bright lake and stream of sea, 
And glittering theatre of town; 
Above the throng of rich kiosks, 
Above the towers in triple tire, 
Above the domes of loftiest mosques, 
These pinnacles of death aspire. 


“It is a wilderness of tombs, 





Where white and gold of brilliant hue 
Contrast with Nature’s gravest glooms, 

As these again with heaven’s clear blue ; 
The city’s multitudinous hum, 

So far, yet strikes the listening ear— 
But what are thousands to the sum 

Of millions calmly sleeping here ? 


“For here, whate’er his life’s degree 
5 ’ 
The Muslim loves to rest at last— 
Loves to recross the band of sea 
That parts him from his people’s past. 
’Tis well to live and lord o’er those 
By whom his sires were most renown’d, 
But his fierce heart finds best repose 
In this traditionary ground. 
* » oe * 
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* On this point we would refer to some very judicious and sensible ob- 
servations in Mr. White’s ‘‘Three Years in “Constantinople,” published | 
last year (1845); a work which contains a great variety of curious and 
interesting matter, somewhat loosely put together indeed, upon the in- | 
ternal arrangements of Constantinople, with which the writer appears to 
have made himself most laboriously and minutely familiar. 

+ Mr. White, in the work already cited, gives usa great deal of curious | 
information upon the material interests of Constantinopolitan literature. 
in his survey of bazaars and tcharshies he comes among the bookselling | 
guild. His account is not very flattering. The dealers in knowledge | 
enjoy and enforce arigorous monopoly; some unhappy authors will per- 
haps secretly waft a sigh of sympathy to the Bosphorus when they learn 
that “itis common to say of a close-fisted dealer ‘he is worse than a 
sahhaf’ (bookseller.”) The establishment of a ne wspaper was one of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud’s innovations in 1831; but “ The Moniteur Ottoman is a dull 
court-circular; and the Sinyrna journals, abandoned to chance communi- 
cations, are neither prompt nor exact in circulating or detailing events.” 
Printing (introduced by Achmet ILI. not mach more than a century ago) 
is looked on with an evil eye for a reason as old as the days of Faust and 
Gutemberg; that the mauuscript copyists are an extensive and powerfal 
craft. The Koran is always transcribed by hand; the booksellers, we are 
told, affirm that “ presses are made trom the calcined wood of Al-Zacuin, 
the dread tree of the lowest pit, while transcribers have their seats near 
the gate of the seventh heaven.” A finely illuminated Koran will bring 
over 40,000 piastres sometimes. Dr. Walsh (one of the best of all our 
Turkish informants) tells us that the pretext alleged for exc epting the Sa- 


cred Book from the press was “ that it would be an act of impiety if the 
word of God should be squeezed and pressed t igether,”’ a ridiculous but highly 
successful subterfuge to secure the interests of the copying trade. The 


work excepted forming, however, nine-teuths of all Turkish reading, left 
a fatal blank in the prospects of typography ; nevertheless there are now 
our imperial presses in Constantinople ; the pica and brevier of the West 
seems making its slow but certain way through all obstacles, 


| any to be lost, whether male or female,” &c. c. vy. 
| works, whether male or female, shall be admitted into paradise,” and yari- 


| of the prince ly poet, Des hem, is well known. 


ways of wearing it. The Ulemas, who have remained faithful to the 
turbans, have reduced it to a simple shawl, wound round the head. The 
common head-dress is a red-cap, with a tassel of blue silk. An assem- 
blage of Turks, with their red, yellow, and white turbans, used to be com- 
pared toa border of tulips ; they are now only like a field of corn flowers 
and wild poppies. The slippers and yellow boots have been replaced by 
Frank boots and shoes ; instead of their long robe, the Turks wear a 
frock coat with buttons, like a polonaise ; those who belong to the army 
have a narrow vest, with aclasp in front, pantaloons, which tighten as they 
come down the bottom of the leg ; and over this a blue or scarlet mantle. 
The official regulations of costume have, indeed, respected the beard, 
and al} which relates to the hair; yet even the beard (oh, profanity un- 
utterable ! the beard of a true believer) has undergone a revolution ; the 
military and the young Effendis hardly ever wear it. It is right to fix this 
date in Mussulman costume ; in a short time the change will be more 
complete, and travellers who arrive after us will find in Seubou! only the 
dresses of the Franks.” Amid all these apostasies, however, the ladies 
(blessings on their millinerian toryism !) steadily refuse to yield, and 
still swathed in fur and muslin, and every other possible constituent and 
colour of dress, roll along as delightfully absurd as ever. 

Dress, which must so lar ely enter into the pictures of the poet,—and 
woman, who seldom loses her share in his day dreams, bring us back to 
poetry and Mr. Milnes. One of the bestand happiest of his sketches is 
devoted to the latter topic. He unfolds to us with a skilful and delicate 
hand the pootry of the Hareem existence. He has taken care to correct 
an error (which even Byron has permitted himself to perpetuate”) about 
the Mohammedans denying souls to the female sex; the fact being, as 
any reader of even Sale is aware, that the Koran explicitly and repeated- 
ly assigns to woman a place in the future world. The difficulty with 
Mohammed appears to ew been to conciliate their future felicity with 
the perpetual presence of those dangerous rivals with prodigious black 
eyes,t and all made of the purest possible musk, who were to console 
their august masters in Paradise. The Mohammedan heaven is in all 
things a mere prolongation of present conceptions of happiness, without 
any attempt to elevate them; in this, as in all other false religions, lies 
its essential evil and debasement; and the Eastern woman has her place 
in Paradise exactly as she has her place in this life, that is to say an inferior 
one in both. A good wife obtains, however, her proportionate reward ; 
and the accommodating inspiration of the Eastern Doctors has pro- 
nounced, that if a faithful Moslem should by some rare caprice—perhaps 
dying young and inexperienced—actually pH the society of his earthly 
wife, in even the world of the Houris, the favour will be granted him by 
special dispensation. 

Our author stands up very decisively in defence of the conjugal ar- 
rangements of the East. He admits the intellectual education narrow 
and scanty, but ‘as regards the physical happiness of the weaker sex, 
and the regard paid to their well-bemg, I do not hesitate to say, that I 
can find no superiority in the morals and manners of the West, and am 
led to fear that the evils connected with the relations of the sexes, are 
more productive of sutfering and basement in many so-called Christian 
countries, than in those that remain attached to the habits of the elder 
world.” This favourable opinion is embodied in the following very pretty 
stanzas :— 


“THE HAREEM. 
“Behind the veil whose depth is traced 
By many a compticated line— 
Behind the lattice, closely laced 
With filigree of choice design— 
Behind the lofty garden-wall, 
Where stranger face can ne’er surprise— 
That inner world, her all-in-all, 
The Eastern woman lives and dies. 


“* Husband and children round her draw 

The narrow circle where she rests; 
His will the single perfect law, 

That scarce her mind with choice molests ; 

Their birth aud tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth— 

She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth. 


“Tfyoung and beautiful, she dwells 

An idol in a secret shrine, 

Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine, 

And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 

And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. — 


‘* Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves, 
She lives a kind of faery life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 


‘* And when maturer duties rise 
In pleasure’s and in passion’s place, 
Her dutecus loyalty supplies 
The presence of departed grace: 
So hopes she by untiring truth 
To win the bliss to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth 
That time can never taint or dim. 


Thus in the ever-closed Hareem, 
As in the open Western home, 





* “ Yes, soul! and should our prophet say, 

That form was naught but breathing clay, 

By Alla! I would answer, Nay! 

Though on Al-Sirat’s arch I stood, 

Which totters o’er the fiery flood, 

With paradise within my view, 

And all his houris beckoning through,” &e. 

The Giaour. 
Though he, strangely enough, chose to incorporate this notion in his 

text, he admits it really ungrounded on any certain authority. Itis enough 
to quote the Koran, c. iii, near the end: ‘I will not suffer the work of 
““Whoso doeth good 


ous other places: e. g. ch. xili., xl, xiviii., &c. 

t These overwhelming black eyes give them their name, Houris, or Hur 
al oyun. ‘There shall accompany them,” says the Prophet, “ fair dam- 
sels, having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shells, as 
a reward for that which they have wrought.” c. lvi. The traditional 
expositors, who have rabbinized the Koran, with that skill, in degrading 
their original which might be paralleled beyond the verge of either Juda- 
ism or Mohammedanism, have accurately defined the size of certain 
pearls in which the virgins of paradise themselves are to be found en- 
shrined. It seems they are to be exactly four parasangs (or, as others 
with equal pertinacity affirm, sixty miles) in diameter, a size which un- 
questionably presents an admirably distinct and vivid picture to the ima- 
gination. 

t Constantinople, however, as Mr. White instructs us, “ can boast more 
than one female author. 
Khanum, niece to the celebrated poet, Izzet Mollah. Her poems are 
principally satirical, and she is held in great dread by her sex, who 
tremble at her cutting pen. Her divan (collection of poems) has been 
printed, and amounts to three volumes. Laila Khanum is also famed for 
her songs, which are set to music, and highly popular. Hassena Khanum, 
wife of the Hakim Bashy (chief physician), is likewise renowned for the 
purity and elegance of her style as aletter-writer, which entitles her to 
the appellation of the ** Turkish Sevigné.” Turkish poetry (which is 
exceedingly abundant, and of which the readers of this Magazine have 
had many opportunities of forming some idea) is usually constructed 
with the utmost artifice of rhythm. It universal and favourite ac- 
complishment. In former times, Turkish state papers were frequently 
drawn up in this form; and various unhappy “ brothers near the throne”’ 


is a 


have sung their song of the swan with the bowstring round the necks. | 


See Von Hammer's account of the death of Mahoud, the unhappy brother 
of Selim I. Gesh. des Osmanischen Reiches, Bd. 3. The romantic history 
His oppressor and bro- 
ther, Bajazid, and himself argued the matter with each other in a poetical 


| correspondence.—Jhid. 


Among the most celebrated of these is Laila | 


Sheds womanhood her starry gleam 
Over our being’s busy foam ; 
Through latitudes of varying faith 
Thus trace we still her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 
And all for others to endure. 


“ Home of the East, thy threshold’s edge 

Checks the wild foot that knows no fear, 
Yet shrinks as if from sacrilege, 

When rapine comes thy precincts near: 
Existence whose precarious thread 

Hangs on the tyrant’s mood and nod, 
Beneath thy roof its anxious head 

Rests as within the house of God. 


“ There, though without he feels a slave, 
Compelled another’s will to scan, 
Another’s favour forced to crave, 
There is the subject still the man, 
There is the form that none but he 
Can touch—the face that he alone, 
Of living men, has right to see, 
Not he who fills the Prophet’s throne. 


“ Then let the moralist, who best 
Honours the female heart, that blends 
The deep affections of the west 
With thoughts of life’s sublimest ends, 
Ne'er to the Eastern home deny 
Its lesser, yet not humbler praise, 
To guard our pure humanity 
Amid the stains of evil days.” 


These fair beings, we regret to say, however docile and devoted with- 
in walls, and to their masters, are apt not to display themselves in the 
most amiable light to the unhappy Christians they chance to meet in 
their peregrinations of the streets of Stamboul. Mr. Madden (but this, 
to be sure, is twenty years ago) tells us, in his amusing volumes, that 
“he has had the honour of being insulted by ladies of rank far more fre- 
quently than by me? other women. The fanaticism of females is in a 
ratio with their quality; and hence it is from them chiefly a Frank pas- 
sengers has to expect such gentle maledictions as—“ May the plague fall 
on your house! May the foul birds defile your beardless chin !— 
May she who would marry you be childless!” The amusing Persian 
satire, which was given to the public some time ago by Mr. Atkinson, 
jeu d’esprit though it be, opens to us a little of the private life of the Ha- 
rem, and in glimpses not quite so tranquil as those which Mr. Milnes’ 
muse loves to contemplate. Mr. Milnes is, no doubt, perfectly accurate 
on the subject.of polygamy. Itis an utter mistake to suppose it univer- 
sal inthe East. The little work to which we allude fully confirms this 
statement; representing even bigamy as a certain means of misery to 
‘the unhappy lord who vainly calculates that conjugal happiness must 
grow in the ratio of its factors. Indeed, that even one of these sources 
of perfect felicity may be found quite sufficient to exercise the Jslamof a 
believer, the pleasant publication of Mr. Atkinson abundantly instructs 
us. The following are the bounden duties of a Persian Lady, duly alive 
to what the dignity of her sex demands in cases of marital insubordina- 
tion :— 

“If he (the husband) still resists, she must redouble all the vexations 
which she knows from experience irritate his mind, and day and night 
add to the misery of his condition. She must never, whether by day or 
night, fora moment relax. For instance, if he condescends to hand her 
the loaf, she must throw it from her, or at him, with indignation and con- 
tempt. She must make his shoe too tight for him, and his pillow a 
of stone; so that at last he becomes weary of life, and is glad to acknow- 
ledge her authority. On the other hand, should these resources fail the 
| wife may privately convey from her husband’s house everything valua- 
ble that she can lay her hands upon, and then go to the Kazi and complain 
that her husband has been beating her with his shoe, and pretend to show the 
bruises on her skin.” —Customs and Manners, §c. p. 60. 

There is a sublime of daring about this last precept which our readers 
will appreciate. The duty of indulging in unceasing gossip is soon after 
raised to the dignity of a religious obligation :— 

“ A woman dying without friends or gossips has no chance of going to 
heaven; whereas bappy is that woman whose life is passed in coustant 
intercourse with kind associates, for she will assuredly go to heaven. 
What can equal the felicity of that woman whose daily employment is 
sauntering hand in hand with friends, amid tose-bowers and aromatic 
groves, and visitingevery place calculated to expand and exhilarate the 
heart. That woman at the day of the resurrection will be seen dancing 
with her old companions on earth in the regions of bliss. The very cir- 
cumstance of living in such a state of social freedom and harmony — 
produces a forgiveness of sins. If a damsel dies before she has establish- 
ed a circle of intimates, the other world can never be to her a scene of 
happiness and joy.”—p. (5. 

The special duties of the Mosque are similarly laid down. The ladies 
are to exhibit themselves in all the magnificence of a fashionable Church 
at Cheltenham in the height of the season, with only those circumstantial 
differences that correspond to the difference of longitude. They are to 
go to the porches of the mosques to behold the young men tall as cy- 
presses, and with cheeks like the tulip; they are er to betray their 
crimsoned feet, and accidentally but invariably to raise their veils in rais- 
ing their tapers; nor are they ever to be so misguided as to suffer prayer 
to supersede the higher duty of social conversation. But we must return 
from an inimitable little book, which proves that the Author ofthe ‘ Di- 
rections to Servants” might find his own grave minuteness of sarcasm ri- 
valled among the rose-gardens of Persia. 

One of the most amusing modifications of Oriental female life is connect- 
ed with the pilgrimage to Mecca. The West can supply some instances 
of gentlemen who have once or even twice in their lives become husbands 
from motives not wholly dissimilar; but it was reserved for the Mecca 
pilgrimage to reduce matrimony to a lucrative profession. The cause is 
this ; Sahenapoden law prescribes thatno unmarried woman shall per- 
form the pilgrimage ;and that every married woman shall be accompani- 
ed by herhusband or some other very near relation. Burckhardt tells us 
that accordingly, 

“Female hadjis (pilgrims) sometimes arrive from Turkey for the hadj: 
rich old widows who wish to see Mekka before they die ; or women who 
set out with their husbands, and lose them on the road by disease. In 
such cases the female finds at Djedda delyls (or, as this class is called 
Muhallil), ready to facilitate their progress through the sacred territory in 
the character of husbands. The marriage contract is written out before 
the Kadhy; and the lady, accompanied by her delyl, performs the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, Arafat, and all the sacred places. This, however, is 
understood to be merely a nominal marriage; and the dely] must divorce 
the woman on his return to Djedda ; if he were to refuse a divorce the 
law cannot compel him to it, and the marriage would be considered bind- 
ing, but he could no longer exercise the lucrative profession of delyl; and 
my informant could only recollect two examples of the delyl continuin 
to be the woman’s husband. 1 believe there is not any exaggeration 0 
the number in stating that there are eight hundred full grown delyls, be- 
sides boys who are learning the profession. Whenever a shopkeeper 

loses his customers, or a poor man of letters wishes to gain as much money 
as will purchase an Abyssinian slave, he turns delyl.”"— Travelsin Arabia, 
&c., vol. i., pp. 359, 360. 

We wouldhumbly suggest to the illustrious barrister who has so long 
supported in London the old reputation of our island for matrimonial am- 
bition, to advocate the adoption of this piece of Orientalism ; his legal ac- 
quirements would no doubt enable him to turn the “ contract before the 
Cadhi” to good account, and to set a worthy example to aspiring delyls 
for all time to come. 

Paulo Majora. The subject with which the author of “ Palm 
Leaves’? seems to have been most impressed is the character and condi- 
tion of Eastern Religion. And no doubt with all its tedious train of 
superstitions, its purifications, its formal orisons, its pilgrimages, there 
is much of sublime and stately impressiveness in the religion of the 
Prophet. The following sentences in Mr. Milnes’s Preface express this 
very forcibly :— 
| “I never,” he says, ‘experienced a stronger impression than the first 
| day I spent in a Mohammedan country ; it is like returning at one leap to 
the old dispensation—to the condition of mankind standing without medi- 
ation, without sympathy, alone beneath the will and the mi_ht of God. 
| There the whole of life goes on in the distinct presence of the Invisible; 





| there prayer is no special mental process, but a plain act of dutiful service, 
| a mere obedience to the laws and conditions of existence; there reve- 
rence is the distinction between man and the inferior animals, and the 
scoffer and scorner would be rebels against the common sense and de- 
cency of mankind.” 

We may add too that the curious art with which the religion is inter- 
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woven with the Old Testament associations, brings us irresistibly into a 
solemn elder time ; we are in, or near, the very land of the old Patriarchs, 
who still command the profound reverence of the Mohammedan ;* and 
the very names, the immemorial names of Ibrahim, and Ismael, and Soly- 
man, remind us how much, in spite of all our quarrels, we have in com- 
mon with him; how widely, beyond all the vast limits of Christianity 
and of Judaism, the mysterious old Book we read in our Churches has 
leavened the history of the world. 

The religion itself, as a practical system, is not unlike the substance and 
style of its Koran; the basis a great truth, the details abounding in pue- 
rile and extravagant inventions. The great secret of its durability must, 
of course, be found in the remarkable degree in which the religion and 
the general character of the nations who profess it, suit and fortify each 
other. Islam is made for the Turk, and the Turk for Islam. Nay, opium 
and fatalism perform corresponding offices in the physical and mental con- 
stitution of the man, almost as accurately as the ablution, which is a reli- 
gious duty, is also a bodily convenience. The sagacity with which the 
extraordinary man who constructed the religion, while borrowing freely 
from all quarters, contrived, on the whole, to adapt his conceptions to the 
conditions of the clime and people he had to deal with—a condition af- 
terwards easily generalized to other Oriental races—is one of the many 
wonders that encompass a name which, take it for all in all, is, perhaps, 
the most memorable in all the merely human records of man. This isa 
large assertion; but what other single name, if subtracted from history, 
would leave its subsequent course a blank to the same extent? Of some 
it might be surmised that they were the creation of their time, hardly less 
than their time of them ; if they had not achieved results, others probably 
might ; ve | were but first in a race of events where many were run- 
ning; the fatal event itself, in a measure, selected its own instrument, 
and empowered him. Or again of others—The Zinghis, the Tamerlane, 
the Napoleon—it might be said, that, though perhaps endowed with great- 
er inherent powers than the son of the poor widow of Mecca, and in 
their lifetime personally effecting more extensive results, yet those re- 
sults have passed away; they have sunk, and the waters of time have re- 
united over them silent, deep, and tranquil as before. But to Moham- 
med neither affirmation is anywise applicable. He éffected what there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose any other man would ever have at- 
tempted had he perished in his infancy; the nurse that carried that feeble 
infant, carried the single Fate of centuries; his sole arm changed all the 
relations of history ; and he receives at this day, after a lapse of twelve 
hundred years, the unbroken homage of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of souls. 

The tide has, of late years, turned in the popular estimate of this extra- 
ordinary person. No doubt he was an impostor; but imposture in the 
great men of history is a question of degree. He was an impostor—so 
was Napoleon, that prince of sublime charlatans ; a religious impostor— 
50 was Oliver Cromwell. How far (as was undoubtedly the case with the 
English usurper) sincere fanaticism mingled with the imposture in the 


instance of Mohammed, is a question which we seem to be almost wholly 


without data to determine. We are certainly inclined to rate the amount 
of this ingredient higher than the common views of his character admit. 
We must remember that Mohammed lived in the midst of an uncultivated 
race, prone to recognize supernatural impressions; a people of romantic 
and fiery taney, among whom the weak-minded would be ready to be- 
lieve in others, the strong-minded in themselves. And if, on the one hand, 
his singular practical sagacity be alleged as likely to suppress the im- 
pulses of enthusiasm, on the other, the very consciousness of his own 
matchless superiority was strongly calculated to encourage the notion of 
special endowments, and a special mission from heaven. And all expe- 
rience establishes that (as in the memorable instance cited awhile since) 
intense enthusiasm is frequently compatible with the most perfect com- 
mand of all the practical faculties. The observation of Locke, on the 
characteristic distinction of insanity, is analogously applicable here. In- 
sanity, he tells us, reasons rightly from wrong premises. Enthusiasm is 
buta milder form of derangement, a less virulent type of monomania ; 
and the principle of Locke, extended to embrace it, shows us how it is 
perfectly possible for the same mind to adopt unhesitatingly some pre- 
posterous illusion, and in working out all the results of that illusion, in 
endeavouring to give it reality in the world, to arrange means with the 
préfoundest policy, the most felicitous ingenuity, and the most indefatiga- 
ble perseverance. Mohammed, indeed, was remarkably unpretending 
for the aspirant toa religious supremacy. He really seems never to claim 
more than is oe necessary to secure his authority; he disclaims 
miraculous power, and repeatedly impresses upon his ‘followers, that, 
though commissioned to proclaim the last and greatest of revelations, he 
is still but a simple messenger and spokesman ot God. He appears, too, 
to have been a man of as much natural amiability and good feeling as is 
compatible with great ambition; and hardly ever sanguinary, except in 
immediate subservience to his one predominant object. As to his con- 
quests iu Arabia—what is to become of historical heroes, if we please to 
be fastidious about victorious aggression; and why should harder mea- 
sure be dealt to Mohammed than—we will not say to such wild desola- 
tors of mankind as Zinghis or Timour, but to Cwsar or Alexander, or even 
Alexander's wily father? To us his motives appear, on the whole, of a 
much loftier order than have influenced most of the great subjugators of 
mankind ; for though his religion came soon and unhappily in collision 
with Christianity, no one will pretend that it was not incomparably supe- 
rior to its first direct adversary, the base and grovelling idolatry it sup- 
pape in Arabia. And even as regards Christianity itself, it will hardly 
e denied that if the state of our religion in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries did not absolutely deserve so awtul a scourge, it was at least not very 
marvellous that the men of the Desert should have mistaken the popular 
Christianity of that day for something not utterly unlike the idolatrous 
theology they had solemuly sworn to subvert in all its forms, and under 
whatever pretext it might exist. 


yr eae ae 
THE COUNTESS HAHN HAHN’S LAST NOVELS. 


‘In her first passion woman loves her lover ; 
In all the others all she loves is love.” 
So says Byron. The maxim, as it thus stands, is more witty than true; 
but wit, though it be not identical with truth, isso closely associated with 
it as al ways to indicate its vicinity. It may be too much to allege gene- 
rally the existence of the two phases above mentioned, or even a history 
of any given woman; but, as regards different individuals of the sex, we 
may fully admit the reality of the distinction so pointedly and happily ex- 
pressed by the poet. It sets before us two strongly contrasted orders of 
character. There are women, in whose finely tempered organization 
the affectionate instincts hold their due pre-eminence over all the other 
faculties, and whose nature finds its full contentment in the intensity and 
unfailing steadfastness of their personal attachments. Others there are, 
endowed with excellent gifts, in ample, but not harmonious measure: the 
balance stands awry, and the result is wretchedness. Intellect or imagi- 
nation predominates in them over the peculiar attributes of their eex. 
They may be loved, and they may love again, but not with their whole 
souls; the capacity to do so.infers a serene inward repose which their 
restless heads deny them. At variance with themselves, they feel a con- 
stant craving for emotions to fill the void in their bosoms. Some fly for 
relief to devotion, some to literature or art, others cast themselves into 
the whirl of dissipation: all, all in vain! 
der the same curse as Hamlet. 
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she stumbled and reeled upon it. The world dealt hardly with Cleli 
but she overcame all orbs 28 obstacles, in the faith and might of —- 

ure earnest heart. If her sufferings were great, greater far were the 

lessings she imparted and received. She died young, but not until she 
had fulfilled the end of her existence ; living frow first to last true to her- 
self and to those with whom nature or her own free will had united her 
destinies. 

“ All who joy would win, 
Must share it: Happiness was born a twin.” 

The history of Clelia’s childhood is thus narrated by herself. 

‘“« My father was an officer in the Austrian service, and sprung from a 
noble but not wealthy family of Lombardy. My mother was a German. 
He became acquainted with her at Carlsbad, married her, and took her 
to Verona, where he was in garrison. There I was born, the only child 
of an unhappy marriage. Each had been attracted by the strikin, uty 
of the other; but their characters were mutually repulsive. My father 
was fire, my mother ice ; his blood was like lava, hers like water. In all 
probability she had been so startled by his dazzling qualities that she 
mistook the sudden emotion for love. I believe that to enable her to en- 
joy happiness and impart it, she should have remained in her north Ger- 
man home; as it was, she did neither. She did not know how to deal 
with my father. Her marvellous beauty always drew him towards her, 
though it could never bind him fast. I know not wherein lay the cause 
of his failing, in eye, temperament, or soul; I only know he paid —y 4 
to every beauty. My mother possessed that yn in the highest de- 
gree, and knew not how to useit. With but a little show of cordiality 
and warmth on her part—with a smile, a word, a kiss—she might have 
restrained him from a thousand volatile acts ; but it was not inher nature, 
she could not be loveable. He was one of those men who will yield 
anything to affectionate entreaties: she never addressed him on any oc- 
casion in the language of entreaty. However earnestly she desired in 
secret that he should or should not do anything, she never condescended 
to request, but stated her opinion briefly coldly, made no attempt to 
influence his, and seemed to be utterly indifferent towards hin—seemed, 
I say, for it was anguish to her heart to think that she was neglected for 
other women, less beautiful and high-souled than herself; for she was 
like crystal in coldness and purity. Not all her sorrows ever moved her 
to an explosion of jealousy. I believe it would have made my father 
happy to find her capable of jealousy ; but she thought that beneath her, 
and carefully sone the bitterness of her grief under a show of calm 
indifference. The consequence was, that he thought she did not care for 
him, that she even disliked his society ; and so he would leave his home, 
often when he would certainly have gladly remained in it. Once I re- 
member my mother saying to me, under some unusual impulse of painful 
feeling :— 





They labour, in their kind, un- | 
In him, an inordinate development of | 











“*Clelia, entreat your father to stay with us!—entreat him with all 
your heart, Clelia!’ 

“I did so with the whole fervour of my little heart of eight years ; and 
he stayed at home. But my mother did not know how to entreat. All 
this was quite unintelligible to me then. I felt pained and confused be- 
tween my parents. My whole love belonged exclusively to my mother 
—I saw her always, was continually about = found her invariably gen- 
tle and sad, and loved her with a vehemence, the recollection of which 
even now fills me with wonder. I felt instinctively that she was not hap- 
py; and as my little untutored heart was not capable of being the judge 
between my parents, and as it would not rest satisfied with anything short 
of a positive feeling, it followed that my mother became the object of my 
idolatrous love, whilst I felt almost avergion for my father. For me, too, 
he had moments of impetuous fondness; but as soon as other thoughts 
and objects entered his head, they in their turn engrossed him: he over- 
looked me then completely, and this was a terrible vexation to me. My 
mother, on the contrary, always treated me with the same perfectly equa- 
ble kindness; she never overtlowed with fondness, but neither did she 
display absence of mind and indifference: she was gentle and placid as 
the Madonna, whose image became so blended in my mind with my 
mother’s, that my childish prayers were always addressed to the latter. 
But I was by no means a happy child, though I had, in so gentle a mother, 
what usually suflices for the happiness of childhood: the fauit lay in the 
unfortunate peculiarity ef my own temperament. Not in vain was | 
my father’s daughter. All his fire canal in me: but it was so little re- 
sponded to by my mother, that I firmly persuaded myself she loved me 
little or notatall. Well, then, I was resolved I would warm and win her 
affections thoroughly ; and the probability is, that I only made myself 
extremely irksome to her, for indeed I had but slight means of man- 
ifesting the love I bore her. I was obedient, attentive, and desirous to 
learn, and for this she praised me in her own way, in a few words; but 
I distinguisied between praise and love, and the former did not — 
me atall. I would be always about her, sit by her side, hold her hand, 
look in her eyes, throw my arms around her neck twenty times in an 
hour, aud overwhelm her with kisses, caresses, and endearing, words. 
If she was reading, | knelt down before her, and gazed fixedly on her 
face, until she looked up from her book, and her eye rested for a moment 
upon me. If she satat the piano, I would climb up behind her, and en- 
chanted by her exquisite voice, [ would clasp her neck so tightly as to 
hinder her singing. Whenever she dressed for an evening party —which 
happened very rarely—I used to burst into tears at the thought that I 
could not see her among the finely dressed people, in the brilliantly light- 
ed rooms. Her answer to my tears was, ‘ For shame, Clelia!’—to my 
caresses, ‘That will do, Clelia; do not always interrupt me so ;’—and 
when I knelt before her, it was,‘ Do not be always crawling about the 











perplexity. Did she love me? Did she know how I loved her? These 
questions rolled mistily thruugh my brain, and I did not dare to give them 
jaa since the very Joubt seemed to cast a reproach on the dear de- 


After her mother’s death, Clelia was placed by her father as a pupil in 
the Ursuline convent. She grew strongly attached to the good nuns, and 
to her young companions. The solemn music, and the beautiful ipoote 
symbo: legends of the Catholic faith, opened a new world of delight 
to her ardent soul; and the problem that had painfiflly occupied all her 
little life was now resolved—she could give her dead mother proof of her 


unbounded love, by praying with extatic devotion to the Virgin for the 
repose of the Sauer ae | She would gladly have taken ao veil, but 
for her father’s dying request that she would forego that . With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, she gave him the promise co megabed. and 
would, with as much readiness, have consented to die in his stead, had the 
_ ——e —_ her. 

nother abrupt change, and avery sad one, now befell the han. 
Her father had an pos org am husband, General Dawe Thasean. of 
Inspruck, became her guardian ; and with him she left her sunny native 
land, for the snowy clime of which she had shuddered to hear, even from 
her mother’s lips. It had been well for her had this been all ; but the 
simple, trusting, (geen girl was removed from her ful convent 
into a new world of euvy, malice, meanness, and all sordid and odious 
passions. The baron’s grand object was, to marry off her two common 
place waspish daughters; and Clelia, with her beauty, her enchanting 
voice, and the fortune inherited from her mother, was a formidable im- 
pediment to the schemes of that worldly woman. 

“‘ My aunt was a woman, such as—I am glad to think—are not often to 
be met with; bad to the heart’s core. By her voluptuous beauty, se- 
conded by her intriguing cleverness, she had, in the beginning of her 
wedded life, ac zivod so complete a sway over her husband, that at first 
from blind fondness, and afterwards from habit, he saw only with her 
eyes, heard with her ears, assented to whatever she decided, and put him- 
self entirely into her hands in everything but what concerned his military 
duties. She abused her — unsparingly. Her heart had certain) 
never known love, nor perhaps her senses ra ol was horridly cold! 
—but intrigue was the element in which she lived; and to captivate men 
clandestinely, to win themaway, if possible, from another, or to carry on 
the secret intercourse amidst the most difficult circumstances—these were 
darling pleasures, from which she never desisted, not even when her 
daughters were grown np: on the contrary, this only added one more 
complication to the game, and make it so much the more interesting. 
She was no longer young, and her beauty was on the wane; but when 
she pleased, she had so much grace of manner, she was so fascinating and 
so practised in the arts of allurement, that every one owned her charms. 
With Achatz Thannau (her husband’s half-brother) she was on terms of 
the closest intimacy, which she contrived to conceal with extraordinary 
adroitness, at least from her husband and daughters, under an appearance 
of half-motherly, half-sisterly affection. He was an extremel Tanaiiene 
mn, and a gross libertine, twelve years her junior. In order to prove 
how far his passion would go, she had resisted him two years, under 
heaven knows what show of virtue, and when at last he had made up his 
mind to desist from the pursuit, she had—yielded. His ardour had by this 
time considerably cooled; but her sway over him remained the same. 
All this I presen | never have known had not Achatz subsequently ac- 
quainted me with it, and thereby justified in my own eyes the secret 
aversion I had from the first felt for my aunt, independently of her un- 
kindness towards me. Of her sayings and doings I had then no concep- 
tion, and of her feelings this only was clear to me, that she could not en- 
dure me. She would not on any account have it divulged in society that 
I possessed a small fortune, so much stronger seemed to her the attractive 
force of 50,000 florins than that of her daughter’s charms. I passed for a 
poor orphan, received into the family from compassionate motives; and 
my timid demeanour, my plain attire, and my willingness to withdraw 
into the background, gave colour to the report. ‘ ‘ : ° 
A small piano found aplace in my little room. I was so much alone that I 
had ample leisure for practice, and my days were almost wholly employed 
in music. In the family ciréle I was very silent, and always busied with 
my needle or other handiwork. Sometimes I was taken into comets 
where I almost always behaved awkwardly—at least I was invariably 
scolded on that ground, by my aunt. I had talked too much, or too little ; 
| had bowed to some one as profoundly as if I had been saluting a king; 
or else, comported myself as though I had been a queen,—smiling too 
graciously on one person, and frowning on another. One day I dressed 
too ak I ng and the next, too coquettishly. I was on the rack in 
company, so that I quite lost that natural ease of manner, which is the 
most consummate of all outward graces, and was looked on by the peo- 
ple around me as little better than an idiot, an opinion for which I can- 
not blame them. ‘So beautiful, and so stupid!’ I heard a young man 
whisper another, as he glanced at me. He had made two or three at- 
tempts to enter into conversation with me, but had been unable to elicit 
from me more than a féw monosyllables.” 

Achatz Thannau became a suitor for her hand; his brother consented 
to the match, and Clelia, whose feelings were quite passive on the occa- 
sion, was ready to do whatever her guardian desired. But there was 
another party to be consulted—the baroness. Her malice was excited to 
the highest degree, when she discovered the scheme, and it was all vented 
on the poor docile girl, whom she treated as an artful hypocrite; and, 
charging her with carrying on a guilty intrigue with Achatz, she locked 
her up alone, for three days, on bread and water. 














floor, Clelia, like alittle dog!’ Once I replied to her, laying my head on 
ber feet :— 

“*Yes, 1am your poor little lap-dog, mamma, only too glad to lie at 
your dear pretty feet.’ 

“*Stand up, Clelia!’ she said, chidingly. ‘You must not exagge- 
rate so: it is near akin to lying. People must never say more than they 
really feel.’ 

‘ But I did really feel towards her the unbounded submissive fondness 
of a dog for its master, and it was not my mother’s reproachful words that 
grieved me, but the thought that I could not convey to her any concep- 
tion of my love. 

Another time I entered her room just as she had finished her toilette 
for a grand dinner. I see her still before me! She was dressed in 
violet-coloured satin, with,diamond ear-rings, and her beautiful arnis shone 
in their marble whiteness below the very short sleeves which were then 
the fashion. I stood still fora moment, perfectly dazzled, then flew to 
her, embraced her, covered her shoulders and her arms with kisses, and 
cried out in extasy,— 

«Oh, you are too beautiful, mamma! ”’ , . 

“ She put me aside quietly, and said, not angrily, but with something 
like annoyance in her manner,— ’ 

“Tt is not becoming in little girls to be so forward, Clelia.’ . 

‘My father was present at this scene, and feeling for the poor little 
glowing heart so sorely abashed, he drew me fondly to him, and said, ‘ You 
are quite right, mydear. Mamma is too beautiful. She looks exactly 
| like a picture of the Madonna.’ 

“¢ You are both actors,’ she retorted coldly. ; 

“It seemed so to her, because her feelings were of a different com- 
plexion from ours; but we did not deserve the reproach—my father no 





: “alta! . : : > the sf. > hi » quickly excite yensiveness, the fe- 
thought and imagination dwarfed the power to will and to act; in them, | more then myself. tHe hed the quickly excited pesg , 


it misleids and stifles the pure, simple, holy, instincts of the heart. 

Clelia aud Sybille are types of these two classes of women; the one, a 
creature of radiant genius, lovely and loving, like Heloise ; the other, a 
being of cold heart and overstrained imagination, yearning vainly for an 
ideal bliss, and disdaining that which heaven abundantly offered to her 
haad ; living in dreains, at once enthusiastic and sceptical ; suspiciously 
analysing every good thing within her reach, and resolving it into an il- 
lnsion of the feelings, or an error of the judgment. The common chari- 
ties of life; the duties which she fulfilled with exemplary regularity ; a 
busband’s indulgent tenderness, or a daughter's endearments, to her 
bronght neither peace nor joy. Sibylle’s path lay smooth before her, but 


| yerish susceptibility to impressions, that make a man volatile and change- 
| ful, so that, in himself, his thoughts and actions, he is not the same to-day 
| as he will be to-morrow, and was yesterday 


His defect was an un- 
governed abundance of feeling, not a want of it, and he was too much 
the creature of impulse to be able to play a studied part. 





I did not turn from her and transfer my affections to my father. This did | 
not happen, and I can account for it only on the ground that I was too 
| like himself in temperament; or else, because | did possess one quality 
| of which he was wholly destitute, and which I inherited from my mother; 
I was true. So I continued to love her, passionately and faithfully, but 
| far from happily, since I learned gradually to suppress the utterance of | 





“ Now should have been the time for me to become fanatically devoted 
toAchatz. But no such thing; quite the reverse. I shed quite as many 
tears in anger, as in sorrow. It is on this account, I said to myself, I am 
thus unjustly treated. Why did he pull me into hisroom? Why does 
he always want to talk tomet Why does he love me—aye, why does 
he do that? Oh! if I am to be ill-used on his account, Il will give himup, 
that I will. 

“ After three days’ confinement, I was summoned by my aunt. She 
told me she knew all; but the marriage could not be. I was too young, 
Achatz bad no fortune, and the match was altogether unsuitable. I must 
change my coquettish and hypocritical behaviour, and not think for the 
present, of a husband ; it was most unbecoming in s0 youug a creature. 
With these words, she dismissed me ; and I found on my piano a hurried 
note from Achatz, written in pencil :— 

“* Sweet Clelia, do not let yourself be frightened by the Megara, and 
do not believe her. I will marry you, in spite of everything.’ 

“T answered him on the spot:— 

“ «But I will not marry you! I have endured too much vexation and 
suffering through you already, and have more to expect. ThisI cannot 
bear. Marry whom you will ; I shall heartily rejoice at our happiness, 
but do not expect it from Clelia.’ 

“ This unlucky note I carried about with me for three days, before I 
could deliver it, so helpless and timid was I.” 

Contrary to her former practice, the baroness now resolved that her 
niece should alwaysaccompany her when she went into society, lest Achatz 
should have an opportunity of speaking with her alone. Clelia was, 








“I wonder that, constantly curbed and restricted as I was by my mother | language. 


therefore, ordered to prepare her ball-dress forthe next Sunday, though 
she declared she had never learned to dance, and should not know what 
to do ata ball. No matter! she was to dance if any body asked her, 
provided it was not Achatz. Whether she danced well or ill it did not 
signify; no one would notice her. But the ood lady was mistaken ; 
Count Gundaccar Osnat desired to be introduced to Clelia:— 

“ And Gundaccar spoke to me in Italian ; he was the first that had yet 
done so in Inspruck! It wasa near chance that I did not throw my arms 
round his neck in an extasy at hearing once more the sound of my native 
I could have shouted for joy, and yet the tears stood in my 
eyes. I know not what feeling of unspeakable gladness possessed me. I 


know not what we said, or how it came about, but I found myself waltz- 


ing with him. 
*. 7 * * . 


“ Yes, it was thus we became acquainted—we danced together. To 


| me it seemed as if I was dancing into anew, glorious, wonderful life. 


Which reverence is, however, compatible with a very unmitigated my feelings, that I might not displease her, and to be dumb, when I would Everything was new and charming to me, and I expressed my surprise 


Coutempt of the Jews themselves. 


A curious relic of the old Moham- 
medan respect for the basis of 


Judaism often discovers itself in the in- 





+ sale . 
pn a -elpese empire of Morocco. Though generally despising and 
eaulates ri ss . ot —— (whose subtle and persevering servility accu- 
ever plas ae ne , however, as well as every where else on earth,) when- 
in that sudden pach - asts Morocco, the Jews are suppliantly besought, 
join their commana hag eee Esc oO COMnOR SNOUS Eastern races, to 
fally crowded witl 0 Sree the visitation; and the synagogues are duti- 
1 petitione: 


8, no less than the mosques and the tombs 


When all is over, the comfortable superiority 
ver re-ass 


of Santon and Shereef 
of the true belies 


ume t lace, ¢ » dog of : raelite 1 
not merely despised as sov 6S Ms place, uid the dog of an Israelite 1s | 


se of hi ereignly as before, but cursed with a new em- 
vhasis of bitterness f . : : “be - , 
yp meester pa “— re 7 having dared to imagine that Allah would ever con- 
Dubrie mag n to the supplicationsof such a reprobate. See M. Xavier 
n. Le Maroc, 8e8 Meurs,”’ Se. p. 3] 


| fain have wept or exulted. I am convinced, it was her purpose to ac-| 
| custom me to a certain inward discipline, and to quench that impassion- | 
| ed disposition of which she had seen such unhappy ettec ts in my father ; | 
| but it was not stifled, and only burned the more intensely, from being com- | 
pressed and concentrated. Had she left me unhindered, to disclose my love | 
in my own childish way; had it been possible for her to sympathise with | 
it a little, to express pleasure at it, and to encourage me to communicate | 
my thoughts to her freely—oh, I should have been transcendently hap- | 
py! As it was, | was outwardly reserved and demure, and inwardly sad | 
| and heavy-hearted. Iknow not how it would have ended with me, had | 
| not her sddden death made a total change in my position, She died of} 


} 


' 


| ty, before she completed her thirtieth year. 1 was in’ my twelfth, The 
blow was so violent, that at first it was more stunning than yainful. 1 
became, not exactly ill, but sunk in a sort of lethargy, a dull brooding 


with such unbounded natveté, that at last Gundaccar asked in amazement, 
whether I had lived in acave like Calderon’s ‘ Semiramis?’ 1 knew no- 
thing of Calderon, and asked no questions about him, or his dweller in 
the cave; but I told of my convent life life in Verona and of the al- 
most as secluded and much more dreary life I led in Inspruck ; and Gun- 
daccar, in his turn, told me of the cheerful life he enjoyed in Venice, 
where he resided in the house of the Delegates, and held some official 
appointment. I did not know what it meant, only I understood that he 
had a distinguished career before him. He was an only son, and could his 
yarents have chosen for him, his place should have been nowhere 
but onathrone He was then nineteen, and a model of young manly 


an inflammation of the lungs, in the fall bloom of her strength and beau- | beauty. * * After midnight the ladies sut down to supper ; the gentle- 


men stood, and Gundaccar placed himself behind my chair, to wait upon 
me, as he said. But this distressed me exceedingly—that he should stand 
whilst I sat, and that I must besides tarn my back to him! I had no de- 
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_ She Albion. 


sire to eat, and only took a few sweetmeats and fruits because he had | wish had not been fulfilled ; his first vigorous effort had been batiled, 
handed them to me. Heasked me to pour him out a glass of wine, and I | and so there was an end for him of wishing and striving. He gave up 


did so with pleasure. 


the helm, and let his bark drive as the waters impelled it; he rode, 


“+ Hebe !*he said. Iwas just as little versed in classical mythology | sported, played, and drank ; he lost all the ambition that before had fired 


as in Spanish literature and had no notion who Hebe might be; yet the 
name pleased me. . * * 

“ With a heart full of bliss Ilay down to sleep that night! It was the 
first day of my life that offered matter for gladsome thought. I did not over- 
sleep devotion as usual, until I saw Gundacear leaning against a pillar 
near me. [had related to him my whole daily routine, beginning with 
the mass ; and he had not forgotten it. There was an end to my devotion 
—my thoughts wandered. The name of Hebe occurred to my mind, and 
the gay music, and the waltz that eonfers the strange privilege of rest- 
ing ona man’s encircling arm. And between all this I thought, O Jesus 
Maria! he does not pray, I am sure: then I will doitfor him. Butthen, 
inthe midst of my prayer, I asked myself, what is this stranger to me 
that I take upon me the care of his soul? I was glad when the mass was 
over and Gundaccar had disappeared. At the holy water fount there was 
a slight throng, and I waited until it should have passed ; when suddenly 
Gunudaccar, stretching over the heads of some ladies, dipped the points of 
his fingers in the holy water,and held them out to me. I had not per- 
ceived his approach, and when I wauted the little service he was there. 
My fingers touched his, and I was not alittle shocked when I saw, that in- 
stead of making the sign of the cross, he put the points of his fingers to 
his lips. I hurried away, my heart beating so that I could scarcely 
breathe. This emotion was changed into a less agreeable one when I 
reached home, and Achatz meeting me, said eagerly,’‘ Clelia, I must 
speak with you alone.’ : 

“ Until then I had always behaved towards him like a bashful timorous 
child. Now I awoke at once to self-possession, and answered him calmly ; 
‘ All connexion between us is broken off, past and gone. You know it 
is; my aunt has told you so in words; and I in writing, I request, 
therefore, that you will look upon me and treat me as a stranger.’ 

“You are my bride, sweet Clelia, and my bride you shall be!’ he ex- 
claimed, and seized my hand—my right hand, with which but just before 
I had touched Gundaccar. This wastoo much! I would not endure it. 
‘I flung aside his audacious hand with the one I had still atliberty, pushed 
him back, aud flew like the wind up three flights of stairs, to my room, 
where I threw myself on the bed, and washed the hand Achatz had des- 
eerated in a flood of tears. At once he had become hateful tome! At 
once he was a person who should not touch the hem ef my garment! The 
exclusive vehemence of my character, which lay dormant so long as there 
was no object to call it forth, awoke again—and now, not in love, but in 
hate. | This may have been unjust and unreasonable, but it was involun- 

tary. 


Next morning she proceeded to the church, in the sure anticipation of 


seeing Gundaccar; nor is she disappointed : 

“I threw myself ou my knees with a fervour inspired by thankfulness 
for his presence, and hid my face in my hands to conceal my glowing joy. 
When I rose to leave the church, Gundaccar hastily quitted his place, 
and stood before the holy-water fount before me. This day there was no 
crowd at all; no one was there but he and I; and I might very easily 
have helped myself to water: but again he anticipated me, and dipping 
in his fingers, he held them out to me with so imploring a look as ally 
sh wed it was no mere act of coartesy, as yesterday. bat—more. Icould 
not possibly refuse his humble request; I touched ‘his fingers, and turned 
away hastily to depart, for I did not wish to see him, if he should per- 
chance put his fingers to his lips, as before. 

“So passed some days. We saw each other every morning; never 
exchanged any salutation but with our eyes, never spoke one syllable to- 

ether; but—butI never took the holy water otherwise than from his 

and. That almost imperceptible contact, light as a breath and yet migh- 
ty as an electric shock, transient and fiery as lightuing, filled me with an 
unearthly rapture. Ialways descended the steps of the portico as if it 
were a heavenly ladder, and felt as if I winged my way, not walked, 
through the streets. It often struck me that the Saints must have felt 
somewhat as I did, when they had a vision from heaven. The four-and- 
twenty hours of my day concentrated themselves in the pulse-beat of that 
second in which | touched the puints of Gundaccar’s fingers with mine.” 

Another ball takes place; Gundaccar’s attention to Clelia is remarked, 

and this leads to a sudden alteration in her aunt’s views. Partly from a 
wish to secure Guudaccar for one of her own daughters, partly from pure 
malevolence, she becomes now as eager to promote Achatz’s matrimanial 
designs, as she had been before opposed tothem. Meanwhile, the lovers 
have found means to meet in secret. The window of Clelia’s chamber 
opens on the roof, and Gundaccar finds access to itfrom his father’s house. 
What immediately follows is the eternally-recurring story of Romeo and 
Juliet. Gundaccar’s parents refuse their consent to his “marriage with 
Cielia, who is persecuted to accept Achatz; the day is even fixed for the 
wedding, and the lovers resolve to anticipate it by flight. But Gundac- 
car did notkeep tryst. The appointed night—the last before the hateful 
wedding day—passes away. Clelia is told that her lover has betrayed 
ber. His own father assures her he is actually on his road to meet his 
destined bride; the unhappy girl is stupified by the blow, and in that 
state ehe is hurried through the ceremeny that makes her the wife of Ac- 
hatz. 
_ Weare now arrived at the second epoch in Celia’s history. Awaken- 
ing from the trance of despair, in which she has become nominally the 
wife of a man she abhors, her first act is to declare she will not acknow- 
ledge his surreptitious claims upon her; she will regard her marriage as 
null and void, and be true to Gundaccar. She keeps her vow, and offers 
to purchase her freedom with the surrender of half her fortune ; but Ac- 
hatz withholds from her all means of escape, and keeps a close watch 
upon her, hoping that time, and his assiduous attentions, will prevail over 
her obduracy. Ere long, Clelia becomes a mother, and her child is the 
child of Gundaccar. This event, instead of inducing Achatz to dissolve 
his inauspicious marriage, only hardens him in his purpose. He is now 
actuated by the additional motive of revenge, and for seven years he con- 
tinues to be the inflexible jailor of a woman who despises and loathes 
him. He takes her first to France, and afterwards to Switzerland; gives 
out that she is labouring under mental alienation; and effectually cuts her 
off from any chance of communicating with any but himself and his 
spies. 

Meanwhile, what had become of Gundaccar? He, too, had remained 
faithful to the memory of his first and only love, during seven years of 
aimless and fruitless wanderings. Chance directed him, at last. to the 
villa where Clelia was a prisoner. It was night. He heard her voice 
singing his own favourite air. Ina moment he was at her window, and 
in @ moment more he was bearing her away with him to Paris. He had 
not wilfully deserted her, on the fatal night when he had failed to bring 
her the promised rescue. The man he had bribed to make out a false 
passport for him had betrayed him to his parents. Countess Osnat was a 
woman of determination. She immediately gave her son an opiate, and 
had him put, while under its influence, into a carriage, and set out with 
him to Moravia, to her brother, whose daughter she intended him to mar- 
ry. On recovering from the effects of the potion, Gundaccar insisted on 
returning to Inspruck. He would have palpable evidence of what his 
mother told him. IfClelia was a hypocrite; if she had been intriguing 
at the same time, with him and with Achatz, and had now married the 
latter, he would turn from her, and never see her again. His mother as- 
sented to this: they went to the general's house, asked for Clelia, and heard 
from the servant that she had departed the day before with her hus- 
band :— 

“ They immediately resumed their journey to Moravia. Gundaccar re- 
mained gentle, amiable, pensive ; he retained the bent which the decisive 
moment seemed to have impressed upon him. He talked with his mother 
by the way on indifferent topics: on men, things and books,—not a word 
on his inward feelings. This seemed, even to her, unnatural. 

** Do you really love her so much—this Clelia?’ she said once. inter- 
rupting his long, deep reverie. 

“* Yes,’ was his brief reply. 

“4BShe is not worthy of you; you will forget he 
only consolation she could give him. : 

“«T will try to hope so—but I do not believe it 
quietly. 

“ She tried to talk with him about his future prospects; he 
tention: of his avocations in life; he was silent. 

“* Buta rational being must have some plan and purpose in life,’ she 
exclaimed, impatiently. 


r, my son,’ was the 


, replied Gundaccar, 


si When I had one, I was considered irrational,’ he retorted. 
“* One must have some wish-—some will.’ 

‘ It is not always easy tocompass one’s wishes, mother: and my will— 
you have paralysed.’ . 
. * * . * . 
__“ Gundaccar fell into a sad, futile, dissipated way of life 
like all children of fortune, he expended what energy he possessed in 
his resistance ty his parents. It had been awakened in him with his love 
for Clelia, and had become concentrated, or rather petrified, round that 
love, for it did not give him elasticity and power of will. His first ardent 


paid no at- | 


Indolent, | 


| him at times; all pleasure in his promising capacity for painting, to which 
| he had once been so earnestly addicted, that he often requested his 
| parents to allow him to adopt painting asa profession. He plunged for 
‘a while, with apparent ardour, into those boisterous trivial amusements 
that served to deaden the sense of pain; but the remedy soon lost its 
| power, and he fell into the most dismal apathy and weariness of mind 
He would have applied himself again to business, but he had no longer 
the perseverance to wrestle with its dry details; or he would have re- 
sumed his painting, but there was in him no nervous energy—no im- 
agination. His weak and morbidly sensitive nature craved outward ex- 
citements, to relieve him from the wretched feeling of inward vacuity. 
He found them; but the temporary relief, in the end, ouly aggravated 
| the evil, for his health began to suffer; he spat blood, and, instead of 
sparing his constitution, he only gave himself up to greater excesses. 
| Life was terribly indifferent to him. He courted dangers, for they af- 
forded him a sort of intoxication. The wildest and most hare-brained 
feats of hunting, and other field sports, no longer yielded him any emo- 
tion. He went to Greece, and took part in the war of independence ; 
but his health broke down urder the exertion. He was ordered home 
by the physicians; but a winter spent in the mildest climate of Europe, 
that of Cadiz, saved his life. 

“ He continued for years at variance with his parents, and had never 
returned to Inspruck.—Count Osnat fumed at his son’s idle, vagrant hab- 
its, that led to nothing but an enormous outlay of money, and accumula- 
tion of debts. The Countess was terribly mortified at the utter disap- 
pointment of all her ambitions hopes; but ee Haier in her proud, 
/ cold soul, took the complexion ofanger. Gundaccar felt that his parents 
had reason to be dissatisfied with him; but he felt likewise, that all 
things would have been far different, had they not blighted his existence 
by one fatalerror. As almost always happens in such cases, both parties 
felt more keenly the injustice they suffered than that they committed. 

“In this dismal ruin of his existence, nothing was left subsisting but 
his remembrance uf Clelia Conti. He had loved her—her only; no wo- 
man before, none after her. None had been mixed up in the history of 
all his reckless follies. Many had tried, but none had succeeded in allu- 
ring, not to say fettering him. He shunned them at first, and soon ac- 
quired such an ill repute fur rudeness, that they in their turn shunned 
him still more. The thought of Clelia was the only one in his whole ex- 
istence that was sweet to him. She had been false and hypocritical, she 
had preferred another to him—true; but he had loved her! and during 
the period of his love had felt more blessedness, more vigour of soul, 
than ever in his life before or after. He had then voluntarily sought that 
encounter with life and its realities, in which he had afterwards succum- 
bed without a blow; he loved her still, because that love reminded him 
of a time in which he possessed his own esteem. He had no wish to 
see her again, for he looked upon her only as Thannau’s wife; at most 
he wished to know whether she had always played a feigned part with 
him, and had never loved him. That appetite for intrigue and double- 
dealing which he imputed to Clelia, and found in other women, he hated 
as vehemently, as it was in his nature to hateanything.” 





Looking round them where to choose their place of rest, the reunited 
lovers selected Paris, for no where could they be sure of more privacy 
and freedom, than amidst the giddy tumult of the great city. Safe in 





serene happiness. One thing only troubled them; Achatz took no steps 
to annul his pretended marriage, and the baroness Thannau contrived to 
prevent Clelia’s trustee from pressing the business on her behalf with 
any activity. Achatz had lost his captive, and was content to let her go, 
but he had no mind to part with her fortune ; but when Clelia offered to 
resign it all to him as the cost of her freedom, he gladly assented to the 
| bargain, and she became the wedded wite of Gundaccar. But now 
| came anew disaster: Gundaccar’s parents, who had liberally supplied 
| him with money whilst he was living with a mistress, suddenly withdrew 
| their hands from him when he married. The one they considered a tran- 
| sient folly which would wear itself out if left to take its own course ; the 
| other they regarded as an intolerable evil, that required to be put an end 
| to by the promptest and most coercive measures. The young couple 
| were now almost destitute, with barely enough left from the sale of their 
| effects, after paying their debts, to secure a tew weeks’ subsistence for 
| their children. The different effects which this heavy blow wrought on 
Gundaccar and Clelia were in accordance with their respective charac- 
| ters. In him it produced utter despondency, but it roused her to brave 

exertion. He tried to paint for his children’s bread, but heart, head, and 
hand failed him, and he turned again to the fatal sulace of the weak and 
despairing—intoxication. Even ‘trom this abyss of misery and degrada- 
tion did Clelia save him. 


| 


“In anguish of soul Gundaccar struggled long against the temptation 
that promised him stupefaction and oblivion. He strove against it with 
the best strength he possessed, and, like all weak persons, he found a 
sort of consolation and even excuse in the reflection, that he wanted only 
the outward means and ways to rouse himself to real persevering indus- 
try. ‘Had I learned a handicraft trade,’ he said to himself, ‘ I could set 
about something that required only the spur of outward necessity, but 
not that inward impulse which I cannot create for myself by the mere 
etfort of my will. A cabinet-maker, or a turner, or a watchmaker, can 

ply his calling under any and all circumstances, and always find work 
enough te support his wife and children. But to bea painter it is not 
enough to have expert hands; the intellect and imagination must be ac- 
tive and buoyant; and mine are crippled. Were I constrained to phy- 
sical labour, bodily weariness would smother painful reflection, and that 
would be a welcome beguiling of care. But every other that I fly to 
yields no relief, for the body is a burthen to the soul because it does not 


do its duty.’ 


“ At last his fortitude was exhausted, and with secret horror and de- 
spair, he had recourse to the means that afforded him a momentary re- 
spite, at the expense of mind and body. Clelia besought him with every 
form of entreaty and argument she could think of, to pluck up heart, and 
make some attempt to relieve their necessities. If he would only pro- 
cure so much as would take them to Italy. 

“* And -when we get there, what then?’ said Gundaccar ; ‘ believe 
me, it matters nothing to us where we live: that is the privilege of 
wretchedness.’ 

“* But we will not remain in wretchedness, my darling Gundaccar, 
we will work our way out of it, and we shall do so more easily in Italy. 
Have I not often heard you wish that you could have made painting 
your profession? You had all the requisite ability, and nothing hindered 
you but the little indolence common to people of wealth and station.— 
You were not disposed to earnest application; mere dilettantism did not 
supply you with the requisite stimulus—perhaps too the scenes and circum- 
stances around you were not fitted to inspire you. How different would 
it be in Italy!” 

“«The inspiring beauties of Italy’s sky and land would be counterbal- 
anced by we oe 

“* No, Gundaccar; under a fairer sky we breathe more freely, and feel 


more strong in the living energy that prompts us to battle with penury 
till we overcome it.’ 


“* Ves; when one is hale and strong, Clelia.’ 

** You will grow hale and strong in Italy. The climate will quicken 
your nerves, and restore health to your lungs. You will be quite a dif- 
ferent man there, my darling Gundaccar,’ she said, embracing him, with 
an indescribable expression of mingled confidence and pity. 

“ * Hopeful, like an angel as you are,’ he replied; ‘but what can I— 
what shall I do.’ 

“* Finish the pictures you have begun, Gundaccar, send them to a sale- 
room and dispose of them.’ : 

“*T cannot complete them. I have lost the leading principle and 
groundwork of their conception, and cannot recover it. Besides, the 
light here is too aateasdinectes dead. What a prospect! black 
| chimneys, dirty roofs, and gray smoke, and the dreary, misty, cloudy 
| season!’ 
| “That is too true,’ she answered witha sigh. Then, pausing a mo- 

ment, she said, hesitatingly, ‘ But you can sell your finished pictures.’ 

“*You know I have none.’ 

“* Nay; but you have, dear: those yonder ;’ and she pointed to three 
exquisite pictures, hanging, without trames, on the bare walls, and glad- 
dening the poor chamber with their loveliness. They were three por- 
traits of Clelia. In the first she was represented as the Muse of Song, 
who had raised him by her enchantment from his darksome estate into 
| her own radiant sphere. A laurel wreath encircled her glorious brows, 
} and her upturned eyes seemed bent on images not to be seen on this earth 








of ours. The second picture showed her as the Angel who had revealed 
to him a world of love and truth; the figure was in the early Florentine 
style, sweet, simple, modest, and surpassingly holy; the long golden hai: 
falling over it iu a shining flood ; the hands laid flat together, as accurd- 
ed with the calm prayer of a serene soul—not convulsively clasped, as 


the desired haven, their past sorrows were repaid by more than a year of 
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in the anxious supplications of sad humanity—the eye downcast, gazing 
from above into a wer region, and resting with heaven.y tender ness on 
a beloved object there. The third picture, in the Venetian style and cos. 
tume, was the Wife—only the loved and loving Wife—but even there 

fore the most beautiful, perhaps, of all; a living, breathing, lovely Ww o- 
man ; not transcendent, like the Muse ; not exalted above earth, like the 
Angel, but bathed in such a radiant glory, that the thought inevitably 

occurred to the beholder: ‘Should the earthly form be consumed in that 
Promethean fire, the Muse will soar out of it to Olympus, and the Angel 
to Paradise.’ a : 

“+ Clelia ’ cried Gundaccar, his voice trembling with indignation. 

“«T meant only the two first,’ she hastened to reply. ‘ No one knows 
me, and the pictures are so beautiful and poetical.’ 

“*Neither the first nor the last!’ exclaimed her husband. ‘ No one 
knows you! But [know you. It was more with my heart and soul 
than with my hands and eyes | painted you, and while I did so, I cannot 
tell what divine revelations fell upon me. And shall 1 now profane all 
this, and carry to the public market inspirations drawn from your genius, 
your being, end your beauty? Ol! you are raving, Clelia. ; 

“ «The inspiration which Raffael caught from the beloved Fornarina 
made him immortal,’ replied Clelia, soothingly ; ‘and Murillo, I have 
read, did not disdain to carry his everlasting works literally to the mar- 
ket. No act of love or genius ever profaned the soul of him who per- 
formed it.’ ; ‘ 

“+T cannot do it, cried Gundaccar. ‘It would seem to me like selling 
my own soul—and for what? For vile mammon.’ ; " 

«No, Gundaccar, for your children’s bread,’ she said, with a mourn- 
ful smile. 

“+T will try to finish the new picture,’ said Gundaccar, resolutely. 

* a” * * * * * 7 


“ And he did begin to paint; but he felt so languid, dull and cold, that 
he worked without any spirit. Art will not endure that ; it claims to be 
treated with genial warmth. He painted badly. This was the last drop 
that made the cup run over; he no longer resisted the temptation to re- 
vive his jaded spirits by artificial stimulants. 

“When Clelia was ayvare of this, she bitterly reproached herself for 
having urged Gundaccar to a point at which his want of energy made it 
impossible that he should maintain a steadfast position. ‘1 should have 
foreseen all this,’ she soliloquised. ‘He cannot bear this morbid super- 
excitation; he wears himself out to no purpose, and feels himself growing 
ever weaker and more miserable. My God! how will this end?’”’ 

She thought of giving lessons in singing; and her instructor, a coun- 
tryman of her own, ang a fervent admirer of her exquisite powers, zeal- 
ously undertook to find her pupils; but before he could accomplish his 
promise, the two children fell inte a slow wasting fever. 

“She thanked God that her teacher had not yet succeeded in getting 
her pupils, and that she was spared so long the task of giving deliberate 
lessons, under such distracting circumstances. In her hus yand’s pre- 
sence she never uttered a lament, and still less had she a word of reproach 
for him. Once, however, she wavered. Might it not have a startling ef- 
fect on Gundaccar were she to say to him, ‘I know all! 1 am aware ot 
the sad propensity that is making you and me wretched. You cannot 
overcome it alone ;—well then, let us consult together and think how it 
may be done.’—But she recoiled with horror from the execution of the 
idea.—* He would be abashed, he would feel humbled and ashamed be- 
fore me, and that I could not bear! any thing rather than that! No, no! 
my lips shall never utter the dreadful word. He shall not surmise that I 
have detected his melancholy secret ; and I will never look upon him or 
treat him in this respect otherwise than as a sick man, for that he is; his 
nerves are disordered, and they disable his will, which has not been ha 
bituated to command them.’ 

“Sometimes a thought, that threatened to break her heart, would rush 
upon her, when she involuntarily made a comparison between her own 
love and Guudaccar’s; when she reflected how her love had made her 
so strong, and his had made him so weak, that she was able to be, to do, 
and to bear everything, and he nothing. ‘He does not love me! He does 
not love me!’ whispered a frightened voice within her. But then she 
threw herself on her knees, and her trusting heart replied, ‘He does love 
me. He loves nothing, cares fur nothing, hopes for nothing but me; he 


fore he is mine ; and because he is mine, I must save him.’ ” 

The rescue came at last. Her Italian friend having found means to 
help her to an engagement as Prima Donna in Palermo, she easily ob- 
tained Gundaccar’s consent that she should act according to her own dis- 
cretion, and carry out her plans for their common welfare, without disclo- 
sing their nature to him until they were actually effected. With implicit 
trust he accompanied her to Palermo, where unknown to him, she made 
her début, electrified the audience, and when the curtain fell, and the 
public, in a delirium of enthusiasm, were clamorously calling for the grest 
actress, she hurried away to throw herself into her husband’s arms, and 
faint upon his bosom. The victory was won; the demon of penury and 
despair was finally routed. ; 

Clelia Conti is, in our opinion, by far the best of all Madame Hahn 
Hahu’s works. As regards the talent displayed in it, it is not inferior te 
its predecessors, whilst it immeasurably surpasses them all in truth and 
cordiality. Hitherto the grand aim of our authoress’s writings appears 
to have been the justification of inconstancy ; they all seem to have been 
composed with the distinct and strenuously-pursued purpose of showing 
how sheerly impossible it is for persons of superior natures to submit te 
the ordinary regimen of vulgar souls, and— 

“ Avaler a longs traits la constance et l’ennui.” 
She has perseveringly mistaken weakness for strength, an ignoble blem- 
ish for evidence of innate nobility, and in her ‘Ildas,’ her ‘ Faustines, &e., 
she has claimed our admiration and sympathy for beings who are either 
contemptible or detestable. It was sad to see 80 much ability so per 
versely applied; the greater, therefore, is the pleasure with which we 
hail her entry on a new and better path. Clelia Conti is Madame Haha 
Hahn's own triumphant refutation of all her former heresies.— Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 
—— 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S AMERICAN TRAVELS. 


A Canoe Voyage up the Sources of the Minnay Sotor, &c. &c. 2 vols 
8vo. By G. W. Featherstonhaugh, F.R.S., &e. Bentley. 

The approbation bestowed on Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s work, the Ba- 
cursion in the Slave States, has probably led to this sequel, the chief no- 
velty in which, extensive as the route and otherwise interesting a8 the 
statements may be, refers to his ascent of the Minnay Sotor, or St. Peter’s 
River, an upper tributary to the Mississippi, very little explored or dee- 
cribed since first visited by Carver in 1778. Having reached the Céteau 
de Prairie, whence the rivers on one side descend to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the other to Hudson’s Bay, he had a right to tell us about all he 
saw there. But he has also related much of his long course and geologi- 
cal surveys from Washington to Detroit, yp Lake Huron, across the topof 
Michigan, by Winnebago to the Mississippi, up that river and Lake —— 
(a part of it) to Fort Snelling, thence to St. Peter’s River, and up to Lake 
Travers, by the Céteau already mentioned, and out of which the Red 
River flows towards the north; and also of his return down the Missis- 
sippi and up the Tennessee, and thevce across Carolina to Washington ; 
in which there is much geological information, and accounts of mines and 
metallic wealth and coal fields, out of which manufacturing empires ma 
hereafter be framed. But the changes in America are so great and rapid, 
that itis not judicious to brood over the information you ather there ter 
years before you publish it; and our author must bear the mortification 
of having had Catlin and others who were long after him before him, so as 
to have forestalled him in many things and anticipated public curiosity. 
Seeing this, and that amid a rather prevailing dryness, not agreeably - 
versified by some instances of bad taste, in pscudo-facetious descriptions 
of nasty Indian habits, we will carry our readers at once to the Summit 
Lands, from which to offer such illustrations as recommend themselves to 
us in vol. I. 

We may, however, quote as preliminary what is said about Col. (now 
General) Taylor, the commander in the Mexican invasion, when met by 
our traveller at Prairie du Chien: ee 

“T had (he tells) become so accustomed to the independent feelings of 
a traveller in Indian lands, carrying my own comforts and my own little 
world along with me, and sure of my own rude, but clean, bed at night, 
that I felt shy at communicating with this post at Prairie du Chien, where 
[ was more certain to meet with some of the restraints of society than to 
find greater pleasures than I knew how to procure for myself. 17 he 
scene, however, before.me was a pleasing one; and some of the officers 
of the garrison comiug down to the beach to learn who we were, I land- 
ed, and was couducted by them to their quarters in an extensive quad- 
rangle in the fort. Here I had a commodious room assigned to me; aud 
almost immediately afterwards, that most respectable and geutlemanly 
ofticer, Colonel Taylor, the commandant, called upon me and offered all 
the services in his power. It is impossible to express by words how 
much a traveller in these rude countries is touched by such attentions. 

* * * » 
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“ After breakfast, whilst | was occupied in answering my letters, Col. 
T called and sat an hour with me, conversing about the state of this art 
of the country, and the condition of the Indians. Being a Virginian of in- 
dependent fortune, who chose to remain in the army only because he is 
attached io the profession, his manners, like those of many of the superior 
officers of the American army, who are men of education, inspired great 
respect.”’ , igo” 

With the Sioux, Mahcotabs, and other tribes (or their likenesses) we 
have since made such acquaintance in the London exhibitions, that we 
refrain from the author’s descriptiuns of them, particularly at home. His 
own gang of Canadian “helps” were hardly more civ ized; and the 
whole might well be designated brutal and savage society, enough to af- 
fect a gentleman with some spice of vulgarity. At one place we are in- 
ruth, 7 , 

“In the scalp-dance, however, the day of my arrival, the men, after 
praising themselves, broke out into a most exaggerated eulogium of the 
unfortunate devils whose scalps were the subject of their triumph: they 
were the bravest men that ever lived ; the prodigies of valour they were 
famed for were unutterable; and of course the heroes who could subdue 
these Hectors were equal to Achilles. In this particular case, however, 
Milor informed me that two of the scalps had belonged to a couple of 
Indians that had been shot from an ambush, and that the third had been 
taken from a woman who was with them, and whom they had toma- 
hawked ; so that poor savage nature, with all the virtues that some wri- 
ters have imputed to it, makes but a sad figure in a fair estimate of 
human worth. F:om the experience I have had of the unwashed 
masses of mankind, I am inclined to think that real virtue is a very 

reat stranger in all those strata of society where that inestimable 
Cheatin, education, is wanting, and which is so essential to raise man 
above the condition of the Indian.” 

* 


* * 


“The same morning, at the public breakfast-table at the hotel, there 
was a very pretty woman, who apparently had not had many of its 
advantages, stuffing in onions and an immense quantity of nasty-look- 
ing trash for her breakfast. I thought I would rather be married to 
a she codfish, as there would be some chance of her being caught. 

Not like her does he paint the fair, black, red, and charmingly ver- 
milioned though dirty-blanketed Indian girl. : 

“It appeared (he confesseth) that some of the squaws had taken it 
into their heads that I was going to return to Lac qui Parle from the 
Oéteau du Prairie, to stay all the winter; and they had come to the 
conclusion, that, if I wintered there, I must have a wife to take care 
of my tent, and be very agreeable. Milor had been consulted, and 
had promised one of the squaws to deliver a message on her part, 
which was, that if1 would make her a present, she would arrange that 
very important matter for me. I told Milor that really it was uncertain 
how the journey would end; but for the sake of amusement I wished 
he would desire her to point out to me which of the squaws she 
thonght a suitable companion, and how much I should have to pay for 
her. Incommencing a negotiation for marriage amongst the Indians, 
the custom is reversed from that which obtains in civilised society ; 
and, instead of asking how much the lady will bring towards making 
the pot boil, you ask how much you are to give for her to boil your 
pot. Amongst these simple people the ladies have no fortune, ‘et Jes 
Messi: urs font tous les frais de leur bonheur.’ Milor came back in half an 
hour, and said there was the daughter of a chief called the Prairie on 
Fire, (it would have been an odd name for the daughter), that was washiay 
(‘good’) in every sense of the word; thatI probably remembered her, 
for I had given her a handkerchief, and when I spoke to her she had 
laughed. I told Milor I had given so many away, that I could not re- 
member who had gotten them; upon which he asked me if I did 
not remember a young girl, with large vermilion spots on her 
cheeks, that sometimes walked with Renville’s daughters. I now re- 
membered her as one of the exclusives of the nation, a belle, in 
fact, of the first order, and a match only for aconsiderable personage. 
I became curious to know, therefore, upon what terms an alliance 
could be formed with the aristocratic daughter of the Prairie on Fire. 
Milor now said that the squaw had informed him that I should first 
have to give her two pair of blankets as the negotiator; then three pair 
of the very best blankets to the young lady’s mother ; fifteen pounds of 
tobacco to her brother: a rifle and a horse to her father; and that, as she 
was his daughter, it would be expected I should make hima present of 
six rat-traps besides. This, I suppose, would be a fair settlement upon 
a young squaw of the first pretensions; but settlement it is not, in the 

roper sense of the word; for no part of it goes for the use of the girl 

erself. If she has any particular good qualities, every member of the 
family spunges out of the futuro as much as he can get; and, indeed, it 
is stipulated that all the children in the family are to have something or 
other ; and all this without the slightest return; for when the purchase- 
money is paid, the mother of the bride takes her to the tent she is to in- 
habit, with nothing but a dirty blanket thrown over her shoulders, and 
tarns her into it in the same state that the worms go to their mates.” 

We are assured that the affair went no further. 

What follow are the most interesting points we can select from the ele- 
vated extremity of the journey. He was informed “ that the Coteau du 
Prairie was a beantiful upland country, containing an immense number 
of small lakes, some of which contained well-wooded islands, where the 
Indians in ithe season take great quantities of musk-rats. These ani- 
mals, he assured me, sometimes migrate, and are often met at such times 
ou the prairies in incredible numbers. I have very little doubt of the 
trath of his statement; for all the American animals, both large and 
small, possess—what is most probably an acquired intelligence—the 
seuse of bettering their condition by emigrating from districts where 
their food is becoming scarce. I remember, when in the Indian country 
in Me Canada in 1807, meeting with the most surprising quantities of 
fine glossy black-skinned squirrels, with singularly beautiful bushy tails; 
they had spread over an immense district of country, and were evidently 
advancing from Lake Muron to the south. This man farther informed 
me that three days’ march upon the Coteau—which is only five leagues 
from Lake Travers—would bring me to the river Chagndaskah, or 
‘White Wood,’ a tributary of the Missouri, which has been named by 
the French Riviere Jacques; and that four days’ further would bring me 
to the Missouri. Upon one of the day’s march no water could be met 
with. ‘The Shayanne river was ouly two days from Lake Travers; and 
Pembinau, or ‘ Red River,’ where the British colony is, could be reached 
in ten days. All this was prairie country, with occasional trees and 
small lakes. The information was very interesting, as none of us had any 
practical knowledge of the country; and after conversing a little more 
with him, I started with my hammer to look for rocks in place, and to 
consider with myself what it was best to do, in what direction to ad- 
vance, or whether to advance or return, being somewhat disconcerted by 
the fact that all the upland water of the country was stagnant, and that 
probably in most instances we should find the lakes desiccated. It was 
a great object with me to advance to the Missouri; and so great was my 
oa that I returned to my quarters earlier than I intended, to consult 

ilor 

“After acquiring as much information as I could at this t ading post, 
[ ordered the baggage and tent to be placed once more in the charette, 
and, remounting my mare, turned our faces to the Coteau du Prairie, 
shaping my course to the south end of Lake Travers, where there is a 
valley about one mile wide, down which its waters pass inthe rainy season 
to Big Stone Lake” (which is a source of the St. Peter’s River, running to 
the sliesiecippi so close are these divergent sources!). ‘ Here we found 
the prairie completely black, having been thoroughly burnt over; and 
soou we came to where the ground was strewed over with couutless 
bleached skeletons of buffaloes. The poor improvident Indians, wien 
they meet with powerful herds of these animals, and have a favourable 
opportunity of destroying them, kill as many as they can, frequently sev- 
eral hundreds in aday, and all for the sake of the skins, with which 
they liquidate their debts to the insatiate trader, leaving the carcasses to 
roton the ground, and afford food to the prairie wolves. This had been 
the scene of one of these buffalo battues.” 

The highest ground is described during the several rides our author 
took over it; but there is nothing of sufficient importance to require 
q8otation. There were no buffaloes; but he saw a black martin, an an- 
telope, a prairie wolf, and some brown plovers; and on the lakes and 
rivers the quantity of wild fowl was incalculable.—London paper. 





“ THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
eo Ing rldsby Leger d 3, Se . 
$64. Bentley. gen 3d Series. 


To this concl ision of the Ingoldsby productions of the late Richard 
Harris Barham us pretixed a biographical memoir by his son, which is 
very interesting, and written in atone of such modest pretension as to 
do honour alike to the writer and the subject. It resembles the life it 
describes. It was even, ad quiet, and smooth, and easy, and the lines 
laid in pleasant places ; for, excepting two accidents by which at differ- 
ent times Mr. Barham’s frame was severely crippled, his whole career 
was one of rare felicity and enjoyment. We do not refer to the loss of 


8. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. Pp. 


dear children, but to the course of his personal fortunes; for his philoso- 
phic temperament and Christian piety enabled him to bear these afflic- 
tions, common to humanity, with becoming resignation and submission 
to the Divine will. And his nature was prone to merriment, within the 
limits of becoming mirth. He took no saturnine views of society; no 
narrow bigotry warped his mind. In all the relations of life he was truly 
ood and estimable, tolerant of failings and frailties, warm and constant in 
Bis friendships, severe to none, indulgent to all. The Legends are genu- 
onents of this character ; and the writer justly observes: . 
the unflagging spirit of fun which animates these produetions, 
there can be but one opinion; Mr. Barham was unquestionably, an adept 
in the mysteries of mirth, happy in his use of anachronism, and all the 
means and appliances of burlesque ; he was skilled, moreover, to relieve 
his bamuay, However broad, from any imputation of vulgarity, by a ju- 
dicious admixture of pathos and antiquarian lore. There are, indeed, 
a in his writings, the ‘ Execution," for example, and the battle-field 
in ‘ The Black Mousquetaire,’ standing out in strong contrast from the 
ludicrous imagery which surrounds them, and affording evidence of powers 
of a very opposite and far higher order. That he had his faults is, of 
course, not to be dedied; the digressions may sometimes appear too 
long or too frequent ; the moral a little forced, and here and there an oc- 
casional objectionable expression might be discovered ; but some indul- 
ous may be claimed on the score of hurried composition, and the very 
slight opportunity of correction afforded by the mode of publication. 

Our readers may remember the defence of Ingoldsby in the Literary 
Gazette, when charged with want of reverence, &c. by a poetical critic 
of another kind, of” which and whom we are here told in a note: 

“ One of these attacks, not the wisest, and exhibiting, on the part of 
the writer, a most amusing imperviousness to the force of humour, was 
fairly met by the following retort from the assailed : 

For turning grave things to farce, Prior asserts, 

A ladle once stuck in an old woman's skirts ; . 
My Muse, then, may surely esteem it a boon, 

If in hers there sticks only a bit of a spoon. | 

But it is time to run over the most novel matters in this sketch, and we 
will follow them as closely as we can in the order in which they occur. 
Of Mr. Barham’s social and literary habits it is said : 

‘* Most men have their seasons of late hours, and among undergradu- 
ates especially, there are not wanting those who, after au evening’s dissi- 

ation, esteem it passing ‘ fast’ to sit up half the night nodding over their 
Sdahs with wet towels tied round their heads; such feats at least, if not 
reduced to common practice, are spoken of among a certain class, as those 
fearful and mysterious ceremonies, yclept ‘ Collections,’ ‘ Little Go,’ and 
‘The Great’ draw nigh,—as mere matters of course and elementary indi- 
cations of spirit. It was far otherwise with Mr. Barham; with hima 
strong natural bent supplied the place of caprice or love of singularity ; 
and he sat up because he found, as the morning advanced, his ideas flow- 
ed more freely, and his mental energies became in every way more ac- 
tive than at any other period of the twenty-four hours. It could hardly 
fail of exciting a pn Fed degree of astonishment, to mark how, after 
aday spent without one moment’s rest or relaxation in the intricacies of 
business, often of a harassing and momentous nature, his eye would light 
up and his spirits overflow, as the chimes of midnight were approaching ; 
an entirely new set of faculties seemed to come into play; and if there 
was no one at hand to benefit by his conversation—to listen to his inex- 
haustible fund of anecdote and observation, he would devote himself to 
the investigation of some obscure genealogical point, or the perusal of 
some treasured volume in black letter, with a freshness and vigour not to 
be surpassed by the most orderly of mortals. At these times, too, his 
powers of composition reached their culminating “ey and he wrote with 
a facility which not only surprised himself, but which he actually viewed 
with distrust; and he would not unfrequently lay down his pen, from an 
cg that what was so fluent must of necessity be feeble also. 
Indeed, he was no adept in the art of cudgelling the brain; and, at all 
| events in respect of poetry, he wrote easily er not atall. The slightest 
check would often dae the publication of an article of this kind for 
months; and there are numbers of manuscripts of numerous dates now in 
possession of the writer, whose unfinished state is to be attributed to 
some trifling stambling-block, which a little labour might have levelled 
or avoided. Ofartificial aid to composition he thus speaks in a letter ad. 
dressed to an old friend, of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereaf_ 
ter:—‘You ask me if I think locomotion favourable to composition. I 
answer, decidedly ‘ yes,’ the best thing in the world for it. Others prefer 
gin-and-water; the latter taken hot on the box of the Worcester mail, I 
certainly have found efficacious, perhaps as containing both the grand re- 
quisites : 
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The force of genius will no farther go ; 
To make the third, she joins the other two. 

“* Byron loved gin-and-water and galloping. Your friend Tom C— 
drinks gin-and-wster, and rolls in the gutter. Hook likes brandy better, 
but despises not ‘ to ldy’ with the easy motion of a cabriolet. M—— runs 
up and down stairs a’. Bowood and Holland House, and, though restricted 
| to cotfee, sighs in his heart and sou! for poteen. That his mind has been 
less prolific of late, I attribute solely to the deprivation.” 

The use of initials, to puzzle readers out of the London sphere, was 
hardly requisite in this work ; and indeed in some cases leads to absurdi- 
ty, a3’ where in one page we read of Lady L or L e, and in 
the next have the same at length, Mr. Legge, a near relative of Lord S8—-, 
viz. Stowell. With regard to the habit of locomotion when composing 
his legendary lore, it was unquestionably the manner in which most of it 
was done. We have met Barham walking with his little note or scrap 
book in hand, to which he had just committed a droll thought or two in 
rhyme not less droll; and thus grew up these stories of a peculiar class 
of their own, and ina vein not surpassed in the English or any other lan- 
guage. If this were not followed up at the time, and the jottings laid 
aside, we can readily comprehend how many facetious imaginings and 
entertaining thoughts were nipped in their progress, and remain in an in- 
choate condition among the manuscripts of the author. It is hardly pos- 
sible to recover the lost thread which a multitude of worldly engage- 
ments and occupations has driven from memory or ravelled into a skein 
beyond extrication, to be wound upon the reel of finished order. 

Of Mr. Barham’s companions, the Rey. E. Cannon, Hook’s “Godfrey 
Moss,” was one of the most intimate, of whom we read here that he 
‘“‘elaims some slight notice, the more so as he has scarcely met with jus- 
tice at the hands of his facetious friend. For a general idea of what may 
be termed his mannerism, we can but refer to the striking portrait allu- 
ded to, one of the most perfect ever committed to paper. As he is there 
depicted, so precisely Kia he live and move in daily life,—not an eccen- 
tricity is exaggerated, not an absurdity heightened! It is, however, to be 
regretted, that the great master restricted 1imself to the delineating the 
less worthy features of the outward and visible man, and touched but 
lightly those high and noble traits of character which had gone far to re- 
lieve the mass of cynicism and selfishness but too correctly drawn. Mr. 
Cannon was, in fact, both a spoiled and a disappointed man. Brought up 
under the immediate care of Lord Thurlow, his brilliant wit, his manifold 
accomplishments, and as may be hardly credited by those who knew him 
only in his decline, his fascinating manners, procured him a host of distin- 
guished admirers, and proved an introduction to the table of royalty it- 
self. A welcoine guest at Carlton House, Stow, and other mansions of the 
nobility,—patronised by the Lord Chancellor, courted and caressed by 
men, to say nothing of women, of the highest rank and influence,—he 
might possibly have become too extravagant or too impatient in his ex- 
pectations; while more reasonable views would scarcely have been met 
by a chaplaincy to the Prince of Wales, and a lectureship at St. ope. abe 
Hanover Square. This neglect, as he esteemed it, was especially calcu- 
lated to work evil on a disposition naturally independent to a fault, and 
associated, as it was, with a humour tinctared overmuch with bitterness. 
His caprices indulged and fostered, and his hope delayed, he fell gradu- 
ally into utter disregard of all the amenities and conventional laws of so- 
ciety. The extreme liberties he began to take, and the bursts of sarcasm 
which he took the less heed to restrain as he advanced in years, deprived 
him betimes of all his powerful patrons, and at the last alienated most of 
his more attached friends. 

“ As regards the circumstances which led immediately to his dismissal 
from the palace, his conduct was certainly not chargeable with blame, 
but was the natural working of an unbending spirit which scorned to 
flatter even princes. His great musical taste and talent not unfrequently 
procuring him the honour of accompanying his royal master on the piano- 
forte, on one occasion, at the termination of the piece, the prince inquired, 
‘Well, Cannon, how did I sing that!’ The latter continued to run over 
the keys, but without making any reply. ‘J asked you, Mr. Cannon, how 
i sang that last song, and 1 wish for an honest answer,’ repeated the 
prince. Thus pointedly appealed to, Cannon, of course, could no longer 
remain silent. ‘1 think, sir,’ said he, in his quiet and peculiar tone, ‘I 
have heard your royal highness succeed better.’ * Sale and Atwood, ob- 
served the latter sharply, ‘tell me I sing a8 well as any man in England.’ 

They, sir, may be betier judges than I pretend to be, replied Cannon. 
George the Fourth was too well bred, as well as too wise a man, to mani- 
fest open displeasure at the candour of his guest, but in the course of the 
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had been unhesitatingly accorded a hundred times before, he closed the 
box, placed itin Mr Cannon’s hand, and turned xbruptly away. A gen- 
tleman in waiting quickly made his appearance, for the purpose of de- 
manding back the article in question, and of intimating at the same time 
that it would be more satisfactory if its possessor forthwith withdrew 
from the apartment. Cannon at first refused to restore what he chose to 
consider no other than a present. ‘The creetur gave it me with his own 
hand,’ he urged; ‘if he wants it back, let him come and say so himself.’ 

“ It was represented, however, that the prince regarded its detention in 
a serious light, and was deeply offended at the want of respect which had 
led to it; the box was immediately returned without farther hesitation, 
and Mr Cannon retired for the last time from the precincts of the Carlton 
House. He was, however, not a man to permit a single affront to oblite- 
rate from his memory all traces of former kindness; and accordingly, 
when the trial of Queen Caroline had excited so much of popular clamour 

inst the sovereign, Cannon was the first, on the termination of that 
air, to get up and present an address from the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Wight to his royal master. Delighted at this seasonable exhibition of 
ublic approval, and not untouched, it may be, by the conduct of his 
ormer favourite, king was all and ion. ‘You 
are not looking well,’ he observed at length. ‘I am not eo well, sire, as 
I have been,’ replied Cannon with a smile. ‘Well, well, I must send 
H—- to prescribe for you.’ said the king; nor did Spare inde ox 
idle compliment; in due time the physician of the household called, hay- 
ing it in command to tender to the iavalid his professional assistance, and 
at the same time to intimate that he might expect to be admitted again 
to the royal parties. This honour Mr. Cannon bluntly and resolutely de- 
clined. On being pressed to give some explanation of his he 
merely answered, ‘I have been early taught when I want to say no and 
can say no, to say no; but never give a reason,’—a maxim which he had 
learned from his early protector, Lord Thurlow, and a neglect of which, 
the latter used to boast, had enabled him to carry an important point with 
his late majesty George III. Thus it was; he had applied to that mo- 
narch on behalf of his brother, for a certain post, and Lavin somewhat 
unexpectedly met with a refusal, he bowed and was about to retire; wish- 
ing to soften his decision as far as possible, the king added, ‘anything else L 
thal] be happy to bestow upon your relative, but this unfortunately is an of- 
fice never held but by a man of high rank and family.’ ‘ Then, sire,’ return- 
de Lord Thurlow, ‘I must persist in my request : Task it for the brother o 
the Lord High Chancellor of oo The chancellor was firm, and the 
king was compelled to yield. ‘He gave me his reasons,’ said the former, 
‘and I beat him.’ With respect to Mr. Cannon, although he thought fit 
to decline giving any explanation at the time, he was not so reserved on 
all occasions. ‘The creetur,’: he said, ‘has turned me out of his house 
once, he shall not have the opportunity of doing so again.’ Whatever 
version of this interview reached the royal ear, one circumstance deserves 
to be recorded, as tending, in its degree, to invalidate those charges of 
selfishness and want of feeling which have been so lavishly directed 
against the illustrious personage alluded to. 

“Many years afterwards, when Cannon, who, though of inexpensive 
tastes, was utterly regardless of money, and almost ignorant of its value, 
and who generally carried all he received loose in his waistcoat pocket, 
giving it away to any one who seemed to need it—was himself severely 
suffering from the effects of ill health and his improvident liberality, the 
king, who accidentally heard of his melancholy condition, instantly made 
inquiries, with a view of presenting him with some piece of preferment 
that might have served asa permanent provision; but ascertaining that 
his habits had become such as to render any advancement in his profes- 
sion inexpedient, he entirely unsolicited, forwarded him a hundred pounds 
from his privy purse. This assistance proved most opportune, and served 
to supply his immediate necessities. He was staying at the time ata 
small hotel on the banks of the Thames, near Twickenham, from 
which he was unable, or rather unwilling to depart, till his bill, which 
had swollen to a somewhat formidable size, was discharged. Mr. Bar- 
ham, therefore, and another friend, hastened down to release him from a 
position which most peop would have deemed embarrassing in the 
extreme. They found him, however, perfectly happy in his retirement; 
clothed from head to foot in mine host’s habiliments, and altogether ap- 
pearing so much better in health and spirits than could have been antici- 

ated, that Mr. Barham was led to address some compliment to the land- 
ady on the good looks of her , sag ‘Well, sir, to be sure,’ replied that 
worthy personage, ‘we have done our best to keep him tidy and com- 
fortable ; and if you had only seen him last Sunday, wken he was washed 
and shaved, you really might have said he was looking well.’ He had 
formed, it appeared, a close intimacy with a monkey belonging to the es- 





tablishment, and —_ the principal portion of his time in his society, ex- 
changing it immediately for that of adventurous bipeds, whom the steam- 
boats, then ‘few and far between,’ landed at the Eyot, according as he 
found them more or less intelligent than his quadrupedal companion. 

“Tt was not to be supposed that these eecentricities should altogether 
escape episcopal observation; and although they met with considerable 
a ha ng arebuke was sometimes unavoidable. Cannon, however, re- 
sented the slightest attempt at interference with a warmth and jealousy 
ill-advised, to say the least of it. His hostilicy, indeed, to his diocesan, he 
attributed to no private feeling; and certaimly it could not have been 
warranted by any treatment he experienced at his hands. Many, how- 
ever, of the bitter satires that appeared in the periodicals, directed against 
certain proceedings of this eminent individual, were from his pen. More 
than one of the more powerful and more personal of these Mr. Barham 
was fortunate enough to save from publication. He borrowed the 
copy, and that once in his possession, he knew that Cannon was too indo- 
lent a man to write another, or to persevere in demanding the restora- 
tion of the original. Those, however, who have read the ‘ Dives and 
Lazarus,’ and lines written on the exclusion of ill-dressed persons from 
certain seats in the Chapel Royal, though they can errerny fail to admit 
that nothing Byron or Churchill have produced has excelled them in pun- 
gency of wit, will, nevertheless, consider their suppression justifiable, 
even by an act of friendly felony.” 

“Felony” may serve us as a catchword to another passage in these 
pages, which has been also referred to in the last number of Bentley's 











evening, being solicited by the latter fora pinch of snuff, a favour which 


Miscellany, in a spirit of not very just or candid insinuation. It is 
stated : 

“‘The general coaduct of this association [the Literary Fund] has ever 
been beyond suspicion; it is hardly possible, however, but that a board 
composed of mere mortal committee-men should be open to occasional 
impusture from without, or should at times exhibit some slight tendency 
towards partiality within. These cases, rari mantes, seldom escaped Mr. 
Barham’s vigilance; but the tact and good humour with which he resisted 
any unwise or inappropriate application of the funds of the society, 
never left any visible ill feeling in the hearts of his opponents. One tri- 
fling fracas may yet beheld in memory by many of our readers. A por- 
traitof Sir John Soane was presented to the society by that admirable 
artist Mr. Maclise; but the original not deeming that his fair proportions 
had been treated with sufficient tenderness, pereimptorily demanded its 
surrender, promising to replace it with a much Soutuanet and ergo 
more correct, representation by Sir Thomas Lawrence. During the 
somewhat lengthened discussion which ensued, a certain member of the 
council, remarkable not more for his literary talent than for his social 
kindness and love of peace, put an end to all contention by entering the 
committee-room, and cutting the caricature of Sir John [as the latter 
chose to term it] into pieces with his pen-knife. The following ‘lament’ 
appeared a few days afterwards in the ‘ John Bull:’ 

‘(Dr. T. loquitur. 
Ochone ! ochone! 
For the portrait of Soane, 
J ! you ought to have let it alone ; 
Don’t you see that instead of removing the bone 
Of contention, the apple of discord you’ve thrown? 
One general moan, 
Like a tragedy groan, 
Burst forth when the picturecide deed became known. 
When the story got ‘ blown,’ 
From the Thames to the Rhone, 
Folks ran, calling for ether and eau de Cologne ; 
All shocked at the want of discretion you’ve shewn. 
If your heart’s not of stone, 
You will quickly atone. 
The best way to do that’s to ask Mr. Rone- 
y to sew up the slits; the committee, you'll own, 
When it’s once stitch’d together must see that it’s Soane. 

As the Miscellaneous reviewer seems desirous to attach some mystery 
to this, and asserts that Barham seriously disapproves of the act, it may 
be pardoned in us to state that with the party in question he lived in 
terms of very warm friendship to the last day of his life, and never 
thought more harshly of the “felony” (as some personal enemies were 
loud in proclaiming it) than to make it the clever jeu @ esprit in the John 
Bull. The matter itself can hardly be accounted for otherwise than a 
sudden freak, to put an end toa bone of contention which was occupy- 
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ing every meeting of the Lite Fund Committee with angry contro- 
wor > fanaa of She benevolent Bljeots for which it was assembled.— 
But for the bad spirit evinced on these occasions, it was well known that 
a munificent bequest from Sir J. Soane awaited the charity, to which he 
had for years past been one of the most liberal benefactors. Such was 
the condition of affairs when the party in question, dining close by the 
committee-room, in company with Mr. B. B. Cabbel, another of the best 
friendsthe Fund ever had, and talking over the subject, said it would be 
the best thing to cut the portrait to pieces, and thus dispose of the Gor- 
diau knot. Assent being given to this proposition, he went and did it— 
after dinner! And farther, not concealing nor ashamed of the exploit, 
he certainly carried the canvass eyes to the opera house, where he learnt 
Mr. Roney, the then secretary, was, and showed or gave them to him in 
proof of the completeness of the job. His consternation may be sur- 
mised; and then there was a grand fuss made about it by the hostile 
clique already alluded to, which the committee either scouted or smoth- 
ered, so that it sank torest. ‘The affront to the admirable artist, Maclise, 
put in front of the censures of these gentlemen, was healed by the inter- 
change of an explanation, accompanied by a slight antique ring on the 
part of the offender (?) in terms of that friendly regard which has sub- 
sisted between them from his advent to London to the present hour. So 
much for this “ Capital Felony” (as ludicrously suggested in some com- 
munications to newspapers,) the motives for which were not for a mo- 
ment misunderstood by those who, through many long years of acquaint- 
ance with the Literary Fund and the administration of its succours, were 
well aware that no individual had brought so much to its coffers, nor 
been more active and anxious in their application to literary distress, 
than the individual in question. Such is the true history of the rape of 
Sir John Soane’s portrait; which, it may be confessed, though rather sur- 
prised as having committed it, the perpetrator was never more sorry for 
than a laugh would express. But to more amusing topics, though we 
must break off for a week to arrive at them. 
an 


GENERAL TOM THUMB. 


The General gives Audience to Lord Mayor and Aldermen—Freedom of the 
City— The General’s Mutton Chop. 

“ O Gen’ral,” ses Barnum, drawin in his head from the winder, and his 
face all alight and red, like the Lunnun sun in a fog, “ Gen’ral,” ses he, 
“here’s a percession come to take you down to the ’Gyptian Hall. 
There’s the Lord Mayor in his goold coach, and the sheriffs, and men in 
brass and steel armour, and the aldermen, and a band o’ trumpets and 
kittle-drums, and crowds of women in rainbow silks and sattins, and I 
think—but I'll not be snre—a leetle sprinklin of bishops, and all, as I say, 
to tend you in state to the Hall. I must say it, Gen’ral; it’s very hand- 
some of the critters.” 

“ Is our Ambassador—is Everett among ’em,”’ ses 1; for I own it—I did 
feel a leetle streaked that my own representative at the British Court 
should hang back at the eend. ‘’I'wasn’t doin the right thing afore 
strangers.” 

“Gen’ral,” ses Barnum, “tainte to be expected. The factis—oh there’s 
no doubt on it—that Everett is a leetie ryled at your tarnation success 
afore Gracious Majesty. Then, agin, Everett is a ronal critter—” 

“What's a literary critter,” ses I, for I'd never heerd of it by that 
name. 

“Oh, a critter,”—ses Barnum, smilin sour, with his mouth like a vinegar 
cruet—“ a critter that wriggles in ink, upon foolscap.” 

“IT see! Making marks like asnail upon a cabbage leaf,” ses I. 

“ Jist so,” ses Barnum. “And such critters are special catawampiou 
at the rael thing the true grit, like you. You kuow, Gen’ral you saw a 
lot of ’em at the Palace with Gracious Majesty, eatin muffins with the 
Prince, and helping themselves to cream and sugar, as if they’d been born 
with royal tongs twixt their fingers. Well, you’re the nat’ral true thing 
—a fortin in your own littleness; and they can’t abide that you should 
have come into the world, like a human dimond as you are—the brightest 
gem in the crown of America, if she had one. 
I tell you. They can’t abide that anybody’s littleness should make a 
fortin, when what they call their greatness can hardly make both eends 
meet.”’ 

“T think it only belittleing ourselves to talk of the critters,” ses I. 
“ Howsumever, I’m not going to the Hall, afore I’ve had something to 
eat. And I do think, Barnum, ’twould be only acting like the freest 
citizens of the airth if we asked the Mayor and Aldermen to take a 
julep, and sent some bread and cheese to the men in brass and steel out- 
side.” 

“ You're right, Gen’ral,” said Barnum. ‘“ Our country can’t expect no 
less on us.” Whereupon Barnum was going down stairs, when he stopt. 
“ What will you take, Gen’ral ?”’ 

“Oh, a mutton chop—done in paper,—what d’ye call i:?” ses I, for 
I'd seen the sort two days afore. 

“A cutlet a lar Maintenon,” Jarnum. “And do you know—for 
it’s my dooty, as your guardian, while you fill my pocket, to fill your 
mind—do you know why a mutton chop cooked in that fashion is called 
Maintenon? No, you don’t: well, it’s this. Henry the Fourth had a 
sweetheart called Marmselle Maintenon; and he was so tarnation fond 
on her, that when he was away atthe wars, he always had her curl pa- 
pers sent to him, and in them ientical papers they always cooked his 
mutton chops. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

“More pretty than nice,’ ses I; “but Kings are strange critters.”— 
And then a thought hit me—* Barnum,” ses I—‘ when the Mayor and 
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Lord Mayor and Aldermen ate and drank, and still the British public 
—inlightened critters!—waited, with their toes a ceolin on the stones 
outside—and the ladies, pretty, pussy things! with their noses gettin 
as blue as vi’lets, in the carriages. At last, Lord Mayor ses to me, “ Gen’- 
ral, when will it quite soot you that we should attend you to the ’Gypt- 
ian Hall? It’s the leetlest favour we can do you—the smallest ceremony 
upon airth, and we’ve come do it. Never shall it be said that the Cit 
of London doesn’t encourage art—you hain’t seen our staty of the Doo 
—and foster genius. When, Gen’ral, will you go?” 
“ When I ’ve swallowed Marmsell Maintenon,” ses I. 
“The Gen’ral means’”—ses Barnum, with his face shinin as gay as any 
coffin-plate—“ the Gen’ral means his cotelette a ar Maintenon.’ 
“ And here it comes,” ses 1; for at the minute it came in, smellin beau- 
tiful. Well, you shontd jist have seen the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 
They all left off eatin and drinkin, and made a ring round me to see me 
eat, jist as I’d been a boa constrictor, and was goin’ to swallow a buffalo, 
horns and all. Well, I ses nothin; but with the eend of my knife, I takes 
the bank note off the chop, and throws it into the silver dish. Then I 
heard a whisperin and a rustlin—for I didn’t look at 'em—and at last one of 
the Aldermen—I think his name was Gisss—sees, ‘Don’t tell me: I 
think I ought to know a bank-note by this time. And that’s one.” 

“To be sure it is,” ses I. ““Nothing like a bank-note to give a chop a true 
flavour ; it’s better than pickles.”—Punch. 
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“ THE BEST OF HUSBANDS.” 
From Punch. 


This isa very rare animal ; but he is tobe found. The existence of the 
unicorn has been successfully disputed; and that very handsome and 
graceful animal, instead of being harnessed to Her Majesty’s state car- 
riage—as assuredly the species should be, could eight of them be procured 
—is merely employed upon heraldic duty, namely, to support Her Majes- 
ty’s Arms. But the good husband—let all our virgin readers take heart 
—is not fabulous. We cannot, certainly, precisely mark out his hadizat. 
We do not think the creature is to be found at public masquerades, or 
billiard rooms, or insoiled boots, dancing the Polka at the Casino de Ve- 
nus, de Bacchus, or any other casino of any other disreputable heathen 
deity. , 
wives. Some are best for one particular virtue—some, for another—and 
some for virtues too numerous to specify. Some Best of Husbands are 
always buying best of wives new gowns; some best, again, are continu- 
ally taking their better-best to the opera or play ; in fact in ten thousand 
different modes do the Best of Husbands show their superiority to the 
second best, and the middling, and the fine ordinary, and those merely 
good for families. But Mr. Brown, the best husband of the best Mrs. 
Brown, did—according to that excellent—in the most devoted manner 
display the paramount excellence of his marital qualities. Mrs. Brown 
herself, only on Thursday last, informed her dear friend Mrs. Smith of 
the peculiarity that blest her with the best of men. Mrs. Smith had 
dropt in to talk of nothing, and have a dish of tea. Mrs. Smith had left 
her bonnet, muff, and cloak, in Mrs. Brown’s bedroom, and was seated 
at Mrs. Brown’s fire. Mrs. Smith put her hands to her head and softly 
sighed. 

Mrs. Brown. What’s the matter, my dear? 
Nothing particular, I hope? 

Mrs. Smith. Oh no, nothing. Only Smith again as usual. 

Mrs. Brown. Poorthing! Well, I dopity you. What is it? 

Mrs. Smith. Oh, my love, that Club. He wasn’t home till two this 
morning, and I sitting up, and—yes, but you are a happy woman.—I ve 
no doubt, now, that Mr. Brown— 

Mrs. Brown. Bless you, my dear! He was reading the paper to me 
all the evening. ; 

Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Brown. 
would say so. 
will prove it. 

Mrs. Smith. 











You don’t look well.— 








Ha! Mr. Brown is a good man. 
A good man, my dear? If I were to tell you all, you 
In fact, he’s the best of husbands, and one little thing 


What’s that, Mrs. Brown ? 
| Mrs.Brown. Why this, Mrs. Sinith. You wouldn’t once think it of 
| the dear, kind soul; but he’s so fond of me, that all this bitter cold 
weatber, he always goes up first to bed, to—warm my place! Now, | 
call that— 
Mrs. Smith (raising her eyes and folding her hands, exclaims) 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
————- --— 

FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Materials of light eolours are confined to indoor dresses; pekinées, 
with alternate satin and silk stripes, or stripes esponlinés, brochées, &c., 
| poults de soie, plain velvets, ottomans, or epinglés, are fashionable for 

high dresses ; redingotes, cavalieres, Vitchouras, for carriage, visiting, or 





| 


promenade dresses ; gimp, lace, and fur, form at this moment the usual 
trimmings, excepting for full dress; all corsages are worn quite high, 
even covering the throat with trimmings, or ribbon butioning close up, 
and long tight sleeves to the wrist. 

In the evening dress, silk materials are principally trimmed with bouil- 
lons of gauze of the same colour, intermixed with noeuds or bouquets of 
velvet flowers; lace is introduced in every variety of form. White is 
very fashionable in moire, antique damas, velours épiugle, for full dress. 
Pink and blue are also worn, the latter shade very pale and silvery. 

The mantelets and crispins of wadded velvet are generally made small, 





Aldermens come, and taken their julep, let ’em serve me my chop. And 
—jist toryle’em a bit, and to show ’em the glory, and wealth, and inde- 
pendence of the freest nation of all creation—let them cook my chop in 


but of a pon | form, trimmed with lace and gimp; the latter is made 
| very light and elegant, and is laid on flat near the edge. Very pretty 
capotes are made of satin couliss¢, having two rows of narrow lace fulled 


The habits, too, of the Best of Husbands vary with the best of 


a 





Sir Hamilton Seymour is about ow 3 w —= 
our minister. . * about proceeding immediately to Lisbon, as 


AxEcpoTE OF THE Duke.—During the regime of the Peel adminis 
an important situation in Ireland became vacant, to which an Iri 
tive of the duke’s wished to be appointed. He, therefore, 
grace, and, after having stated his wish, concluded his lett 
words—“ One word from your grace will be sufficient,” 
the following laconic and characteristic reply :—“ Dear 
word—from yrs. afily., Wellington.” 

Jenny Lind, “ the Swedish nightingale,” 
in London immediately after Easter. 


There is no truth in the report that Mr. Eastlake, R.A., has re 
appointment in the National Gallery. 

Mr. Holmes, the author of a pamphlet recently published i 
“The case of Ireland Stated,” is a brother-in-law to the celebrated Bet 
met. r 

It is understood that the nu 
Miss Damer will be echalonebed 
middle of February. 


On Saturday last, several of the leading members of the Conservat; 
party had a banquet at the Carlton Club. Lord Stanley presided. = 


The lady of the late Dr. Southey has written a letter to the Athen 
in which she accuses Mr. Howitt of wilfull caluianiating the cherhete, 
of her husband, because she had refused to furnish him with information 
relative to the Dr.’s familiar habits and favourite scenes. 

A fund of 120,000 is being raised to support a new body 
ture readers in Ireland. 


A Royat Ditemma.—William IV. seemed in a momentary dilemma 
one day, when, at table with several officers, he ordered one of the wai- 
ters to “take away that marine there,” pointing to an empty bottle. 
“Your Majesty,” inquired a colonel of marines, “do you compare ep 
empty bottle toa member of our branch of the service.” “ Yes,” replied 
the monarch, as if a sudden thought had struck him; “I mean to say it 
has done its duty once and is ready to do it again.” 

The sum of L115 has been subscribed by the little suburban y 
Kilburn towards the relief of Irish distress. 


Fox Cius.—The first meeting of the Fox Club this year was held on 
Saturday, at Brooks’s, on which occasion a beautiful portrait of the late 
Charles James Fox was presented to the Club by Lord Saye and Sale. 

AssociaTION oF THiEVvESs.—The police of Vienna have discovered an 
association of thieves, composed of the domestic household of the Archduke 
Charles. 7 had for an appointed receiver a man who was considered 
the very model of houesty andindustry. In his possession were many ar- 
ticles ofhigh value. But the best of the story is that these men carried 
on their depredations with impunity, until they had made the nephew of 
the pretect of police one of their victims. 

_Ay Oporirexous Criricism.—We find the following amusing specimen 
oi criticism quoted in the advertisements of a melange of prose and verse : 
—‘‘ A fragrant nosegay of literary blossoms, in which showy poetry and 


sober prose, pleasant essays, and sprigs of sweet-smelling rhyme, are 
bound together.” 
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N EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Pro 
. tal Lines ot Packets between New York and Liverpool bev ar 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


prietors of the seve 
) ranged bor their gai). 
20the every month ; these ships 








Ships. Captains. Days one from New Days of Sailing from 
ork. L ve ak. 

New World, Skiddy | March6, July 6, Nov. 6) April 21, Aug. 31° ‘Dec, 21 
Waterloo, llen, “ii, “ “nt “ 26, “© 26 . “96 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16/ Sept. 1,’ Jan. 1) May “1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, ant, «#3 * Bi “ 6 “ 6 “cg 
Roscius, tidridge, “se, * &, “ 96] « 3y ie i: 2 «@ i 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April i | oe 3 es 
Ashburton, Howland, <<" @, ‘5S 4) 2: eS aww & 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “om ¢ hh UM Ue Oe ‘“ 96 sk Og 
New York Cropper, “  * “ 16! Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “7. © f @* i e's eg “-: @ 
Siddons, Cobb, “2 .¢ “< 26 “« 4 ee “ 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May |! “ 46) « 16. “ 16 
Patrick Henry, Deiano ee Ue et Ue te CC. a ee 
.. bh ng pemmpere, + 1, © oh, “ou “26, “ 26, “ 9 

(orkshire, ailey, =“ _ * ¢ 36 No , March 1 

Q. of the West, Weodloese, “nn, * 2 “ 9) } me Z - gee 6. July ; 
Sheridan, Cornish, “2, « 9. “ 26 “ 4 “ yp « YW 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | “ 1 « 16 « 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, “«¢@6 & 6, “ 6 “ 2 « of « gf 
Virginian, Hiern, dt dee ie ee | “ 6. “ oe 
Cambridge, Barstow, “Mm, «© MM, “16 Dec ‘ April } , Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, ‘m ¢ 2 8 Bh. eM Eee es 6 
Garrick, Trask, “26, “ 93, “ 96! ‘ li, “« =~ 
| Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. i, Mar. 1, July 1 | « 616, o 6%, ss 8 
| These shipsare all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exe 


| perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splenk ur, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 


kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,.........csseeeees 100. 
“ “6 from ** to New York,...... 125 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorks! 


i : rire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, 


GOODHUE & CO.,or C,H. MARSHALL, N, ¥ 
. : BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
: T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
FE. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
| : , BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Leverett, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New Y ork. 
: FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liv -rpool. 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Souti -st., New York 


» 





jon to each runner; feathers are used very small and round; bonnets of 
| pensée satin covered with black lace, having two little feathers placed | 
hoff i 5 of Soak 1th aad 4 iB } on each side and matching in colour, encircled and divided by doubled | 
enutiiin and a scrapin Oo eet, anc len the door was ung open, and bar- |}, = ° lk _ - i, se | 
. as : be, : : | coques of lace, are very elegant. 
num backed into the room, a bowin like a poplar in a bigh wind, and ar- | Se a Sa ORE 3 a ve a pepe eer 
i po} E In coiffures the toquets Castillanes are much approved; they are a mél- | 65 the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every morth, from Loadon on the 6th, 18th, 21st, and 2b, 


; ‘ > 2 L Mz -in a velvet : , j ‘ -hain—like | > ‘ . . 
—- c -“ : ord } ry os = be. lvet er Bk — a peed — ‘ like ange of velvet, resille of gold and feathers; turbans and dress hats Arta- | and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 
as lps chain cable round his necK—and the Sheriffs, and the Aidermen quan are equally fashionable : the coiffure Isabelle is composed of blonde viz :— 


a aie ’ CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
a twenty pound Bank o’ England note.” Whereupon Barnum larfed and 


nodded, and goes down stairs; and in a minute or two, L heerd such a 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T>» sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
ofevery month P 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciually from New York 











in dark blue gowns, trimmed with cat-skins. Whereupon, lookin at ‘em d’argent, ornamented on one side by two demi-queues of birds of para- | — swe eee vipa ovort en) \ 4 a <i 
; , . > rig P » kiese fell avtar oe ee dike 4 : “= = a | ondon. 
te = kindly like A. \? wT haa right ray tag ene — Mm | dise, so delicately mounted as to possess the lightness of marabouts, on |S. ae land 5: B Mover, \Jan, 1s May ae Sept. 1/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct 4 
at leetle ceremony, the Lord Mayor seemed to take heart a bit, and be- lies “a Seas’ aa hae Bale, : 7 Northumberland, R.H.Griswold, “ é “a” gl a og a og! gy 
4 to speak ; a, ray deer te read off , i of nt a on tnte ie | the other side a lappet of blonde d'argent falls on the shoulder. Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| “ 16, “16, “ 16Mar. 6, July 7 Nov. 6 
ole 5 green agg tinny. hi Kah 0eF* 1". em ‘d Mav ae td | For the hair we have guirlandes noyades with long green foliage. | Toronto, J. Pratt, \* 24, Oh gal ue ag we ag, ag 
tainte for me to say which. Gen’ral”—ses Lord Mayor—“ it is the old | Ondine wreaths of marine flowers sparkling with etoiles of diamonds. | Me —— - Reign, ub a \» el be) H a ee a “ 8 
ie . r the ror of » fust c Tcl ‘itv of » hoe . . . 4 - Mediato o dn r i, * “« 8, “ ; «6 ... " 
—— custom of the Lord Mayor of the fust commercial city of the Che Foutange entirely composed of rosebuds, and the couronne des haies | Quebec, : F. H. Hebard, “ 16,  « 16, “ 16 April"6, Aug. se, Dec. € 
ae ee - formed of small wild flowers, &c.—London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine | Victoria, E. E. Morgan, se” A! ae: 
“New York excepted,” ses I. of Fashion | Welllagtoe, , ». Chadwick, Mar. i, Julyl, Nov. 1/ “ 21, “ 21, “ 2t 
4 ” : ° 'e ‘ “ “ “ o 
“New York excepted,” ses he, coloring a leetle about the nose, “ to | * | Independence,’ W.R. Bradish,| “ 16, «ag? 46 May “6, Sept. ey Jan 8 
welcome genius of any sort, and of any size, to the sile of England. Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| “ 24, 24) = « 94) ag) 4 43) 48 
The city of London is the appinted seat of all the Arts.” His cellancous. Se ool re : > eee? |April i, Aug. 1, Dec H ~ os : * “a 
“I’m very glad to hear it,’”’ ses I, “‘ and hope they have all taken their 4 Ne : . 4 ; ° Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,! “ 16, «16, « 16June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
places.” THE RoyaL HovusrHoLp.—The Hon. Caroline Fanny Cavendish has | Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 24) a4 as ag? gh 18 
Whereupon Lord Mayor coughs, and goes on. been appointed one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her Majesty, ! 


“London, proud of 
her merchant princes—crowned as they are with bauk paper—London, 
proud of Temple Bar, and Alderman Gibbs, and Bow bell, and her giants | 
—London is still more proud of the genius she has fostered. Look at 

Shakespeare ; it isn’t for me to say how many hundred pounds London | 
has given tor his siguitur or oughttograff (though London won’t let his | 


plays be acted, for fear of corruptin her prentices)—London, through me, | re 


offers you the freedom of the city.” 
“Much obleeged,” ses I. “‘ What’s it good for?” 


“?T will permit you, Gen’ral,’’ ses Lord Mayor, “ to open a shop in the | 


City, or to work as a coal-porter. Aud whereas, Gen’ral, at the door of 
our noble cathedral, St. Paul’s—that beautiful edifice, that we're so tond 
on that we’ve smothered it round about with houses, just like killin a 
critter with kindness—wherein no free and inlightened citizen can enter 
that sacred buildin before he puts down tuppence, the City of London 
offers you, through me, a free admission for the season.” 

“For one,” ses I. 

“ For two,” ses Lord Mayor, “yourself and Barnum. And now it is 
for you, Gen’ral, to appint the day when you will receive the freedom; | 
and pray obleege us with along notice, that Guildhall may be scrubbed 
and whitewashed, and the giants gilt and painted for the ’casion.” 

“‘ Lord Mayor,” ses I, without ever getting up, “I shall be happy to 
take the freedom—any freedom, in fact—with this leetle bargain that you | 
allow me also to appinte the size, and weight, and make the goold box 
that is to hold it.” Whereupon Lord Mayor and Aldermen puckered up 
their mouths and nodded their heads, kinder to say, “ you've fixed ow 
flints, anyhow.” 

“Well, the mint julep and the cobblers went round, and mighty plea- 
sant it was. “ Gen’ral,” ses Lord Mayor, his nose getting like any bab- 
by’s coral; “ Gen'ral, I'll give youatoast. Here is to the intimate rela- 
tions atween England and America; and may General Tom Thumb prove 
a link—a goolden link—to the two countries.” 

‘Lord Mayor and Aldermen,” ses 1, ‘as the freest citizen in airth, I 
thank you. Doubtless you mean well, poor critters! by the toast afore- 
said Sut if 1 am to be the link atween the two countries, don’t you 
think it will a leetle bit hurt the shippin interest, seein how tarnation 
short it will make the passage ?”’ 

Well, still they handed round the cobblers and sandwiches, and still 


| paign of Affghanistan, and the capture of Ghuznee and Khelat. 


in the room of the Hon Frances Catherine Devereu x, resigned. 

The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert have respectively 
given L20 and the Queen Dowager L10, towards establishing baths and 
wash-houses for the poor at Liverpool. 


The King of Bavaria has authorised an association of ladies, formed for 
|rearing silkworms, and promoting the growth of silk in the kingdom. 
| The Queen has taken the association under her patronage, and is to name 
the president. Its sittings are to be held at Munich. 
| His grace the Duke of Wellington has obtained her Majesty’s sanction 
to the grant of an annuity of L20, commencing from the Istof April, 1846, 
| to Serjeant Major Johu Wing, late of the 17th Foot, at present Serjeant 
| Major of the Royal Cornwall and Devon Miners (Light Infantry) Militia, 
jat Truro, for his meritorious conduct while in her Majesty’s service. 
| Serjeant Major Wing served upwards of thirty-two years in her Majesty’s 
| 17th Foot, or Royal Tigers, and was present during the whole of the cam- 
This is 
the first non-commissioned oflicer of the line who has obtained this ho- 








| nourable bonus, under the Royal warrant of the 19th December, 1845. 


‘The Duke of Richmond has presented the munificent donation of L500 | 
towards the contemplated restoration of Chichester Cathedral. 

The Conde de Montemolin attended on Monday night at the House 
Commons to hear Lord John Russell’s speech. 


of | 
Lord Howden is appointed minister from England to the Court of Rio | 
Janeiro, to succeed Mr. Hamilton, who retires from ill health, after many 
years of diplomatic services in different parts of the world. z 
_ We are happy to state that Sir George Cockburn, who has been suffer- | 
ing from ill health for some time, is much better. 


The gallant admiral is 
staying at his seat, High Beach, Essex. 


The Duke of Leeds has recovered L25,000 against his father’s executors 
for damages done to the family estate by his father, who pulled down Kin- 
erton Hall and converted the park into a farm. 


The Bishop of Ripon has devoted a room in his palace to the purposes 

of a school for the instruction of the cottagers in the neighbourhood. 

| efficient master has been a , 
| tends the school. 


An| 


ppoiated, and his lordship personally superin- 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for ary 
letiers, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Sontb-st 

aug 15, 1846. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE , [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leav 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 






Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ........60.06. Cocecccccccccocce +-..-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ..... seereeeseee -Capt Edward G. Loi. 
BCUBBRIR, ccccccccccccccoccccocccecsese --Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ... ...Capt. Charles H. E. Judkine 
PEEinss 000060000949000000000000806000000000" Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as {& 
FROM BOSTON 

Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. 

Cambrie o Ist March, 1347, Cambria “ 4th February 1847. 

Hibernia Ist April, 1847, Hibernia 4th March, 1847. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $2. 

These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days ot Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 

Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, & coD- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Lives 
pool — Halitax ani Boston,aad between Liverpool and New Yok. 

oct . 


ptlows. 
FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1847. 


“ “ 
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Kutperial Parliament. 


IRELAND. 
House of Lords, Jan. 25. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE made a statement, in many ey a 
duplicate with that of Lord John Russell; but on some points it differed 
slightly in the manner of statement; and the Marquis also included some 
particulars, ao in the retrospective part, which had been disposed 
of by Lord John Russell, Sir George Grey, and Sir Charles Wood, on pre- 
vious evenings. The passage in which he described the plan of advances 
to landowners is more emphatic, and in some respects more clear than 
Lord John Russell’s account of the project— . 

“Her Majesty’s Government now propose that every landed proprietor 
in Ireland who thinks proper to carry on any system of improvement, be 
that improvement what it may, so that it is a substantial el 
shall receive a loan, for which he shall pay no other interest than 34 per 
cent for the next twenty-two years. pon entailed estates the life pro- 
prietor will be enabled to obtain that loan upon the same terms as the pro- 
prietor in fee simple. They will not only have the opportunity of obtain- 
ing the loan for 34 per cent for twenty-two years, but they may return 
the principal by instalments, and during any period of that time, choosing 
their own times; or they may pay 64 per cent, and so return no princi- 
pal. Further, if they prefer relieving themselves of a charge so incurred 
for enabling them to improve parts of an estate, the life proprietor may, 
in the case of entailed estates, be permitted to sell portions of them in 
order to relieve the remainder. * * * Many who have undertaken 
works, under Mr. Labouchere’s letter, from a desire for the public wel- 
fare, shall have the facility afforded them of accepting the more advantage- 
ous terms which this act will give them; and they will thus place them- 
selves in the same position as those who apply and receive loans under 
this measure. There is another description of works which will remain 
very much upon their resent footing, except that greater facilities will be 
afforded for their execution than under the acts of the late session of Par- 
liament. 1 mean drainage works, to be undertaken for the benefit of the 
proprietors, but by the Board of Works. All individual works—I mean 
all works of a minor character—for the improvement of estates, had bet- 
ter be left in the hands of individuals. But on private estates, or oncom- 
binations of private estates or of proprietors, there are many instances in 
which the operations for the benefit of those estates, particularly when- 
connected with such works as drainages, embankments, and water 
courses, might be much more effectually carried on under the superin- 
teudeuce of the Board of Works than of the individual proprietors. It is 
proposed for all these things, independently of the loan to individuals at 
34 per cent, to carry on such works as they shall specify; that, by giving 
4 per cent, any proprietor, or knot of proprietors combining, may obtain 
assistance, and thus be enabled to co-operate in the carrying forward of 
reproductive works. Then, my Lords, the general result of these two 
measures, taken together, will be that there will not be one proprietor 
from one end of the country to the other, be his circumstances what they 
may, be he in a situation of what is called rich, or in that comparative 
situation which is called poor, who will not be enabled, if he thinks pro- 
per, at once to set in action a large amount of labour, in a way profitable 
to himself and advantageous to the country.” 

To the reclamation of waste lands Lord Lansdowne alluded in these 
terms— 

“It has been again and again stated, that there exists in Ireland, to a 
far greater degree than in any other country, an amount of waste lands 
uncultivated, which might be brought into profitable occupation. I con- 
fess myself to be one of those who believe that the amount of these waste 
lands has been exaggerated. I confess, for one, we do not hold out any 
hopes, founded upon that statement, of any large or decisive effect; but 
at the same time, considering how many persons there are convinced, as 
they state, from personal observation, that there are lands capable of 
being so reclaimed and cultivated, it is thought right to introduce a mea- 
sure, the etfect of which will be to enable Government to purchase at its 
value a certain amount of the reclaimed wastes, and to pay the value to 
the proprietors who may be willing and desirous of selling. This, I am 
ready toadmit, is a measure which ought to be received with infinite 
caution ; aud among other reasons for the greatest caution, is the neces- 
sity of preventing land so reclaimed and settled from becoming a repeti- 
tion of the cottier system. It will be for your Lordships hereafter to 
judge whether this particular evil can be duly guarded against. By re- 
claiming these lands, and dividing them into small farms, (by ‘small,’ how- 
ever, I mean farms comparatively large,) and afterwards letting them upon 
such terms as to guard against any possible subdivision, this evil will be 
guarded against, and employment be afforded to a great mass of persons.” 

He described the encouragement to be afforded to fisheries— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have given particular consideration to the 
subject of fisheries; and in the course of the last few weeks, availing 
themselves of the means at their disposal, have established upon the 
coast of Mayo and the adjoining counties, three curing stations, with the 
view of affording the poor fishermen there the means of curing their fish 
upon the most advantageous terms. We have reason to believe these 
stations have been attended with very beneficial effects; and it is now 
proposed to extend them round the whole of the West and Southern 
coasts, so that upon no coast will the fisherman be obliged, as at present, 
to carry his fish to a great distance before he can find the means of curing 
it. Nor will our assistance be confined to the establishment of these 
curing-places. It is proposed, for the specific object of promoting fish- 
eries and encouraging fishermen, to give them the means of procuring 
boats, by lending to the landlords small sums for the specific purpose ; 
these sums to be repaid.” 

Lord STANLEY complimented Lord Lansdowne on the clearness of 
his statement; and declared it quite impossible to discuss the merits of 
the plan as awhole. He also complimented Lord Lansdowne for hav- 
ing candidly and most fully, and most unsparingly, exposed the abuses 
that have attended the interference of Parliament last session; upon 
which Lord Stanley dwelt. He presumed that many of the functionaries 
employed under the Board of Works had made away with the money 
intrusted to them. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said that no such circumstance had 
reached the knowledge of Government. 

Lord Stanley was rejoiced to hear it; but he had, the other day, re- 
ceived a letter {rom a gentleman in Lreland which stated, that, under the 
act of last year, the people were very actively employed iu doing mis- 
chief on useless roads; and that there not unfrequently occurred the dis- 
appearance of pay-clerks, treasurers, and other public officers. Lord Stan- 
ley referred to the subject of tillage; saying that he did not share in the 
gloomy apprehensions with respect to the ‘back wardness— 





“A noble Lord the other day talked of the latest period for sowing 
oats being the commencement of February. (Loud laughter.) That is 
certainly new information to me, because I conceived that, in Ireland es- 
pecially, the latter end of March, and from that down to the end of April, | 
and even to a later period, was the period for sowing that crop. It must 
appear toone not acquainted with Ireland, that the agricultural labour 
was very backward and remiss at this period of the year, to find that 
none of the crop has been sown as yet: but noble Lords should not com- | 
pare Ireland with England in this particular, because in Ireland the 
greater portion of the corn is spring corn, and not autumn corn as in this | 
country ; and in Ireland the greater part of the cultivation of the land | 
is not expected to take place now, but rather in March and April and | 
down to the end of May, these latter being the months when employment | 
in agricultural works should principally take place.” 

He made several other objections. He objected to the too strict ad- | 
herence to political economy; wishing Government to establish depots 
of provisions, in order to keep down prices; aud remarking the incon- 





sistency between the Government profession not to interfere with private | 
enterprise, and the proposal now made that Ministers should becqme pur- 
asers and sellers of land. As to emigration, he entirely concurred with 
Ministers. Too much stress was laid on the offer of money to landlords 
‘or improvement at 34 per cent. In England, no doubt, it would be a 
boon; bat he feared that Irish landlords are not in a condition to profit 
by it. The most eflicient aud working measure would be that which 
‘cilitates the sale of a portion of land to relieve the rest from encum- 
brances. One circumstance ou zht to be borne in mind—that numerous 
: se OF Cases in which lands are beld by old leases under a maldleman: 
ti F rere rds derive little profit, and the benefit of t lunprovement goes 
‘ne middleman; while the responsibility ot m taling the paupers 
crowded on the estaie by the middleman, with th lew of getting ex- 
rbitant rents, willreston the head landlord. 
* Your Lor up ma that this Is a state of thir ’s result ng trom 
Improvidence. it > Dut itis of very old date. IL am myself labour- 
ing under su i state of having property inder leases planted a 
l rago as tt year SU uit during the w hol the time that bas 
~ ce elapsed the person havir the original lease : has b n stocking the 
state with a race, ot puupers Nothing ii 
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| tempted. The operations of agriculture are actively carried on during 


| of great and parmanent advantage. 





operation effectually a measure on this subject ; and as an instance that 
such is the case, I mention a case that has occurred to myself. A tenant 
of mine was desirous of handing over a farm to another person ; I demur- 
red ; and on reference to his lease, it was found that there was a positive 
prohibition against assigning the farm: I took the opinion of counsel on 
the matter; and on the examination of the lease these were the words 
contained in it—“ The tenant is debarred from selling, alienating, assign- 
ing. or otherwise than by will disposing of his farm.” Now it was clearl 
the intention to prevent the tenant from parting with his farm ; but it 
was the opinion of the counsel that there was nothing in the lease to hinder 
the tenant from subletting the whole. Under these circumstannes, | 
need hardly say that I made no further objection to the highly respect- 
able nan to whom the tenant wished to dispose of his farm.” 

Lord STANLEY recommended advances to railways, as a legitimate 
mode ofremoving the people trom the public works to other employ- 
ment in large masses. 

Lord BROUGHAM wished to hear the results of the calculation, which 
no doubt had been mule as to the expense of the measures about to be pro- 
ae A new staff would be required to carry out the plan of granting 
oans; for, besides being a money-jobber, it appears Government is to 
become a land-jobber ; and it would soon be cbliged, besides the staff 
of overseers, to have a staff of bailiffs. He had felt great repugnance to 
introduce the Poor-law of England into Ireland ; but that some change 
is necessary in Ireland is rendered evident by the flood of Irish desti- 
tution poured upon some English’ communities— 

Within five days there were 8,056 women and 857 children landed 
from Ireland, and the total number of paupers from Ireland landed in Li- 
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verpool during five days was 5,500 odd; not, he should beg to observe, 
brought over as a noble friend of his had stated the other night, as a 
speculation to obtain freights for the vessels, but as seekers for relief from 
the operation of the English-Poor law ; for one of the vessels, that brought 
some of those poor persons, had 178/. of freight on board. By a return 
which he had received from an official person, it appeared that on the 
previous Monday, 18,095 Irish paupers were relieved by the Poor-law 
officers of Liverpool, in addition to the permanent poor of the town; and 
by the Thursday the number of paupers had increased to22,095. Glasgow 
was represented as being in a still worse condition. When their Lordships 
Cabell at these facts, and weighed their consequences, they would agree 
that some regulation was required, and should be made, for the purpose 
of throwing the Irish poor on the resources of Ireland for support, soas to 
prevent the abuses of the English Poor-law. He began to bring his mind 
most reluctantly to the belief that the mischief should be met. But it must 
not be“ Ireland for the Irish’’ whilst there was anything to be fed upon, and 
“ England for the Irish” when England for the Irish was burning the 
candle at both ends (Laughter.) No, no; gentlemen should make their 
election ; they could not have it both ways. They were about to apply 
millions to the relief of the sister kingdom. If the interest of the money 
to be raised was to be paid by additional taxation, he hoped that the sis- 
ter kingdom would have some regard to her sister Eugland, and that the 
Beng ene 8 the Assessed taxes, and the Income tax would be no longer for 
the English only. 

He deprecated haste in the passing of the permanent measures. They 
need not be pressed forward this year. ‘And care should be taken that 
temporary measures did not become permanent mischiefs. The imme- 
diate want is food— 

There was oné measure which he recollected had bee adopted in the 
pie 1800, when there was severe distress and famine. It was a solemn 
eague and covenant entered into amongst all consumers of bread, fish, 
flesh, and vegetables, to consume as little Tread as possible. He perfectly 
recollected when the loaf used to be brought to the table, but no one was 
allowed to cut it but the master of the house, who cut a smail portion for 
each individual. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE observed, in alow voice across the 
table, that the people had then potatoes in abundance. 

Lord BROUGHAM admitted it; but still he thought it possible for 
such another league to be formed, and a bond entered into that consumers 
of fish and flesh should use as little bread and potatoes as possible, and no 
ornamental dishes of pastry whatsoever during the continuance of the dis- 
tress; for ornamenta pastry wasted a large quantity of flour that was 
needed for bread for the poor. There was another part of the agree- 
ment entered into in the year 1800, which was, that no stale bread 
should be used. 

Several Peers, including Lord MONTEAGLE, the Marquis of LANS- 
DOWNE, and the Marquis CLANRICARDE, here interposed, and beg- 
ged to set Lord Brougham right: the agreement was, that no bread 
should be used under any circumstances until twenty-four hours after it 
had been baked. 

Lord BROUGHAM renewed his exhortation to some such plan. 

The Earl of DESART had great doubts as to the efficacy of some mea- 
sures proposed ; but was prepared to give them a fair trial. He distinctly 
recognized the moral liability of Irish landlords: if England were gene- 
rous Ireland must be just. But hoped that in any future enactments 
bribes would not be given for the employment of unproductive labour. 

The Earl of DEVON made a few observations calculated to smoothe the 








way for the remedial measures, and to modify undue views entertained in 
England respecting Ireland. He alluded to the system of paying wages 
in conacre; and observed that Englishmen could hardly believe how Sor 
the Irish farmer is from having arrived at the knowledge that paid labour 
on the land would be remunerative to himself. Lord Devon thuught that 
jastice had not been done to the Labour-rate Act ; whatever its defects, it 
was passed under peculiar circumstances, aud had done great good by 
suddenly providing employment: to that fact he traced the tranquillity 
which is so remarkable in the present state of Ireland. He strongly re- 
commended that landlords who should lay out on the employment of la- 
bour a due proportion of money, according to the assessment made in any 
barony, should not be made to pay any farther. Lord Devon did not ex- 
pect much good from the plan of reclaiming waste lands. On the subject 
of emigration he concurred with Government. The Poor-law might be 
better discussed at a time of less immediate pressure— 

But they must be prepared to have such a poor-law as would provide 
the means of rescuing from want those persons who could not under other 
circumstances provide for themselves. The law must be plain, and the 
landlords of Ireland must be prepared to submit to the law; and he for 
one should certainly give his best attention to the details of any measure 
of the description. 

He could give his testimony to the propriety of the measures propound- 
ed so far as he could understand them. And he contributed some reas- 
surance on the subject of the delay in cultivating the land. . 

His own experience of the country warranted him in saying that in the 
months of December and January the Irish peasants are almost always to- 
tally idle. During those months but very little agricultural labour is at- 


the three months immediately succeeding—February, March, and April: 











if during those months the peasants are to continue this year in a state of 
inaction as far as the soil was coucerned, the camsequences will no doubt 
be most disastrous; but as yet there is no cause for alarm. On the whole, 
he would say that he was far from taking as gloomy a view of the state of 
Ireland as s»me were irtclined to adopt. He knew the perils and diffi- 
culties by which that country was unhappily surrounded; but he was 
sanguine in the expectation that the Legislature would be able to weather 
the storm, and that it would hereafter o seen that they had given to the 
Irish cultivator of land an improved system, the fruit of which would be 


The Earl of RODEN looked upon the Labour-rate Act as a most unfor- 
tunate error; but regarded the proposed measures as boons to Ireland, for 
which he was sure Ireland would be grateful. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM, expressing his concurrence in many things that 





had fallen from Lord Brougham, lamented that it had become a habit with 
his noble friend, after making along speech de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, suddeniy to vanish no one knew where: he went off something | 
like gun-cotton, and disappeared as rapidly. Lord Fitzwilliam declared 
that it would be grossly unjust to impose the charge of the regeneration 
of Ireland upon one class—the landowners. He cautioned Government 
against becoming a body farming Ireland, bnt was anxious to see the entire | 
system of railways in the hands of Government. 
” The Earl of MOUNTCASHE!] mputed the evils of Ireland to English | 
misrule since the time of Henry the Second. The rental of Ireland is 
valued at £13,000,000 yearly ; out of that, the landowners, after making | 
deductions, do not receive £3,000,000; and it is impossible that with such | 
means they can support 3,000,000 paupers. | 
The Marquisof WESTMINSTER approved of the course adopted by | 
Government. He would consent to any amount of taxation to relieve the | 
unfortunate people of Lreland, but said a word for the difficulties of | md. | 
whers. His own conacre tenants did not pay him a farthing: and yet | 
the Legislature would visit the mistort which had befallen these poor 
, ere atures upou him 


————ae 

Earl GREY spoke briefly, as if under restraint from the lateness of the: 
hour at which he tose. He backed up the Government ition on sev-' 
eral points of administration, and threw the weight of his authority into 
the arguments for caution in resorting to emigration. He dec that 
to the cautious system of a now in existence, to which his 
decessor in office had adhered, and which the present Government 
hitherto maintained, he and his colleagues would continue to adhere. 
Lord MONTEAGLE made a fierce attack upoa the Labour-rate Act, 
and revived a local dispute of his own about public works. Although 
emigration is not applicable to the millions of Ireland, it would be very 
beneficial applied asa topical remedy to districts which are in a state tC) # 
“the Marquis of CLANRICAR 

e uis of | ARDE anticipated that the measures 
posed would speedily work great good, more especially that respecting 
emi n. 

The ys oe of LANSDOWNE laid on the table a number of returns 
relating to Poor-law Unions; and the House adjourned at a quarter past 
one o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

[Similar proceedings took place in the House of Commons, and the 
following ie the report thereof. ] 


REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR IRELAND. 


House of Commons. Jan. 25. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in bringing under the consideration of the 
house the state of Ireland, observed that he should describe in the first 
plese generally the state in which Lreland was placed owing to the dread- 
ul calamity now prevailiag over nearly the whole of that country. He 
should next make a general statement of what had occurred during the 
recess of parliament, and what government intended to do at the present 
time and in future to meet the emergency of the moment. He would 
then process to invite the house to the consideration of other measures, 
which, in the opinion of ministers, were calculated to improve the gene- 
ral condition of Ireland, and to lay the foundation of future prosperity 
and tranquility. His lordship, afier giving an account of the prevailing 
misery, and of the means taken to rlheve it, continued,—It therefore ap- 
peared desirable to the government to form in certain districts—say the 
electoral districte—relief committees, which should be empowered to 
receive subscriptions, levy rates, and receive donations from the govern- 
ment; that out of the sums thus raised they should purchase food, es- 
tablish soup kitchens, and deliver rations from this purchased food to the 
famishing inhabitants; and that, in furnishing that food, they should not 
look to any ov alar test of destitution, but should set the la ouring men 
who applied to them to work either on their own grounds or on those of 
the neighbouring farmers, so as to earn for themselves some small wages 
by their own industry. After the government in England had consider- 
ed this scheme, they had communicated it to the Leek Laneteunat of Ire- 
land, to the head of the Board of Works, and to the head of the commis- 
sariat in that country. Those functionaries have received it favourably, 
and the goverament was, therefore, determined by preparatory measures 
in Ireland, and by a bill to be introduced into parliament, to c it into 
effect; and he was sure that the house would be glad to hear that Sir John 
Burgyyne had consented to superintend its operation for the next three 
months. In proposing this measure, however, with a view of affording, 
if possible, a more effectual mode of giving a relief of food to those who 
wanted it, and of setting free labourers from the public works for the or- 
dinary avocations of agriculture, we must take care that this substitution 
should be made as easily as possible by not dismissing large bodies of la- 
bourers at once, and that when it was made, no further presentments 
should be offered and no further employment given on the public works. 
With respect to the money which had already been expended, and which 
was now to be expended, on public works in Ireland, a claim had been 
advanced that the whole of it should not be made a burden upon that 
country. Considering how extensive the calamity was, he thought that 
it would only be right that the whole burden should not fall on Ireland. 
He should, therefore, propose on a future day, that in each succeeding 
year as each instalment was paid, one half should be remitted, keeping 
up the whole debt until one half of it was paid, and then throwing the 
other half of it on the public. The money already issued for these works 
had been issued out of the balances now in the exchequer charged on the 
consolidated fund, and he was happy to say that there had been no issue 
of exchequer bills to meet that expenditure. It had of course placed a 
burden on the finances of the empire, and he should, therefore, be dis- 
abled from bringing forward some propositions for the reduction of duties 
on soap, sugar, &c., which he was inclined to have made, and which it 
was hardly fair that the people of Great Britain should not receive. With 
respect to the advances made to proprietors who had expressed a desire 
to make improvements on their S8tates, under the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s order, government thought that the terms contained in the 
treasury minute of the 1st of last December should be extended to them, 
and that the time for the re-payment of the advances which they had re- 
ceived should be extended from 10 to 22 years, as in the Drainage Act of 
last session. He proposed to advance £50,000, to be repaid on or before 
the 31st of December, 1847, to the proprietors of Ireland to furnish seed 
tor sowing their lands. He did not intend to advance any part of it to the 
small cottier-tenants, as it might not be used for the purposes for which 
it was intended ; but he thought that if the advance were made to the pro- 
prietors of the soil, the measure might be safe and useful. It was not in 
the power of man to do away with the ordinations of Providence, and it 
was a knowledge of that fact which led him to express his astonishment 
that two such eminent and respectable individuals as the Marquis of Sligo 
and Mr. Moore should have called upon their countrymen to meet at 
Castlebar, for the purpose of petitioning parliament to take steps to in- 
sure “an immediate cheap and constant supply of food ” during the famine 
which surrounded them and was still impending. That was a task be- 
yond all human power to accomplish. What, however, astonished him 
the most was, that a meeting for such a purpose as that which he had just 
described should have been called at Castlebar, where there was an union 
workhouse capable of containing 600 persons, but not containing at pre- 
sent more than 130 persons, the doors of it being closed, and the guar- 
dians alleging that they could not levy the rates necessary to support the 
workhouse. He saw in the proposal of the noble marquis an unhappy 
tendency, which he had seen oa other occasions in Ireland, to recommend 
others to perform vague, impracticable, and visionary duties, while the 
plain and practicable duty of paying rates for the sustenance of starv- 
ing men, women, and children in the neighbourhood was actually ne- 

lected. 

’ The first measure which he proposed to bring forward was based on 
the Drainage Act of last session, and on the terms given to the public in 
the Treasury minute of December last. It was — that where an 
improvement of an estate was a to be made either by drainage 
or the reclamation of waste lands, certain advances should be made from 
the public funds. He also proposed, on the same principle on which 
other great works were proposed by the state, the reclamation of waste 
lands m Ireland. The waste lands in Ireland had been calculated by Sir 
R. Kane, at 4,600,000 acres; government proposed to devote a million 
o the purpose of reclaiming them. It farther proposed that the waste 
and, if the proprietor were inclined to dispose of it, should be purchased 
by the public ; but if the proprietor refused to improve it, as well as to 
sell it, thea acompulsory power was to be lodged in the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests to take and cultivate it. Such land, however, must 
be below the annual value of 2s. 6d. an acre. Land of this nature was to 
be improved by the Woods and Forests only so far as roads and bridges 
went; the reclamation of the land was not to be undertaken by that de- 
partment. When reclaimed, it was to be divided into small lots, say of 
25 acres each, and might either be sold outright at once, or let to a tenant 


| for a certain number of years, to be sold at the end of that time. He ex- 


pected that great advantage would arise from this plan, for a great many 


| persons who were now driven into despairand crime owing to the enor- 


mous demand now existing for land, would be placed on these reclaimed 
lands, and would thus be able to obtain a good living. It was now his 
opinion, formed ona general view of Ireland, that the poor-law should 
be more extensive than it is. He therefore proposed to bring in a bill for 


| the more effectual relief of the destitute poor of Ireland, which would 


enact that the guardians of the poor be required to give relief, either in 
or out of the workhouse, to the aged and infirm, and to all w ho were 
permanently disabled. This would be the means, first, of enabling the 
board of guardians to use the workhouse as a test of destitution ; and, se- 


condly, of enabling them to afford relief to infirm and aged persons at 
their own homes, with greater satisfaction to the feelings ol the people, 
and with a hope of producing a better working of the law. 4 He also pro- 
posed that when the workhouses were full, the t vor-law Commissioners 
should have power to enable the boards of guardians to give relief out of 
the house to the able-bodied poor. This power must be used with cau- 
tion. Relieving officers, also, would be appointed; and in cases of ur- 
| gent necessity, when there was danger of starvation, they must be em- 


| powered to take the parties into the workhouses, or to relieye them out 
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of the workhouses until the next meeting of the Board of Guardians 
when relief could be affurded according to the general rules. Such were 
the measures which he proposed to introduce immediately. There were 
other measures, however, still in contemplation of the government, of 
which one was a measure for facilitating the sale of encumbered estates. 
He a'so proposed to introduce a bill by which long leasehold tenures re- 
newable for ever should be converted into freeholds. The various ten- 
ares of land in Ireland were a great evil; and it was a matter worthy of 

arliament to consider how far those tenures could be simplified, and the 
andlord be connected with the tenant and the labourer, as in England. 
It was owing to this want of connexion between them in Ireland that it 
was impossible to discover who was the party on whom, in the urgent 
distress of the country, the duties of property became obligatory. Under 
the second head ot public works came fisheries; but he had no definite 
proposition to submit to parliament on that subject at present. In the 
course of last autumn a large supply of fish had been caught on the west 
coast of Ireland, but, from want of salt, it had been thrown on the land 
for manure instead of being cured for the food of man. He trusted that 
before the end of the session he should be prepared with a bill on that 
subject. 

Great expectations have been entertained in Ireland from emigration. | 
But Lord John confessed tuat he did not think the extravagant expecta- 
tions on that head could ever be fulfilled. “It is stated by Sir Robert 
Kane, and truly. that when persons are removed from a locality by emi- 
gration, the number removed is never 30 large as to produce a sensible 
effect on the population. Ido not believe that any emigration which 
may take place as the result of either public or private exertion can ever, 
according to the ordinary amount of emigration, produce such an effect 
as to enable the remaining population to earn a greater amount of wages. 
Then, before we should make extraordinary eflorts to increase emigra- 
tion, it is necessary to consider an important point: if we attempt to go 
beyond that which is the ordinary annual emigration, and convey a mil- 
lion of persons at once across the ocean, you must look not only to the 
advantage which you suppose would arise from not having those people in 
Treland competing with other labourers, but you must also inquire what 
funds—what means there are in the country to which they must be carri- 
ed, to secure them subsistence. If by the public means you convey a 
hundred thousand persons to the United States, that country would have 
just cause to complain of our having cast our paupers on her shores, to be 

maintained by her when their maintenance was a primary obligation on 
ourselves. Then, again, if we should attempt to introduce a hundred 
thousand emigrants into Canada, the market would be glutted by the re- 
dundant supply; and the labourers there, instead of obtaining a fair 
amount of the means of subsistence, as they did now, would enter intoa 
fierce competition with each other, and thus a state of things would be pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia and Canada iu some respects similar to that from 
which the emigrants had fled from home. 
emigration when [ held the seals of the Colonial Department, I was, I con- 
fess, disposed to go further than I did; and the obstacle was of a financial 
nature rather than any unwillingness on my part. It appeared to me, 
however, that the best mode by which emigration could be promoted was 
by taking charge of the emigrant, not at his present place of abode, not 
atthe port of embarkation, but at the port where he disembarked, and 
then cuny ey him to sume tield where le would tind a market ior his labour. 








In considering the subject of | 
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all imterference with the produce trade between Ireland and England, 
as its hindrance would be most destructive to Ireland. Mr. Roebuck, 
with unbounded admiration for the tone of Lord John’s speech, could 
not let it go forth that there was an entire concurrence in the measures ; 
and he especially condemned any scheme by which money should be 
taken from the es of England to foster the Irish landowners. Lord 
George Bentinck feared that 50,000/. would be little better than doing 
nothing in the way of providing for seed: he advocated the investment 
of public money to raise the income of Irish landlords; urged railways 
as the means of causing the most immediate and profitable employment 
of labour ; and deprecated emigration, because it removes the bone and 
sinew of the country, and leaves it not richer but poorer. 

Some passages in Mr. Bellew’s short speech are sufficiently remarkable 
for extract— 

Under the present system, when the maintenance of the poor was not 
derived from the land, society had been in an unnatural and in a diseased 
state; and he hoped that the policy now announced by Lord John Rus- 
sell would prove to be at least the foundation of a better state of things. 
The Government would now wisely make the Irish landlords feel that 
the existence of a wretched and pauperized population must not be a 
matter of indifference to them, and that the owner of land in that country 
must be compelled to discharge the duties annexed to such a position 
elsewhere. When they found that in Ireland the land paid only 6d., 
and in England, proportionately, it paid 2s. for the support of the poor, 
they might without difficulty account for the difference to be discovered 
| in their relative conditions, and draw the conclusion, that if the welfare 
of the sister kingdom was to be the object of their legislation, they must 
| very speedily effect an alteration. He was far from thinking, as had 
elsewhere been asserted, that the landlords of Ireland, in this time of dis- 
tress, had done their duty; he totally denied the fact: they had, as a 
class, neglected their duty ; and their excuse invariably had been, that 
they were too embarrassed in their circumstances to afford that relief to 
the people which the people had a right to expect from them. Why 
| then, he said, if a landlord were so situated as to be incapable of executing 
| his trust and stewardship, he should cease to be the responsible owner 
of the land; he should be relieved from the duties he neglected. * * 
* * Mr. Bellew would suggest, that when a public work had been de- 
| monstrated to be desirable and necessary, the Board of Works should be 
empowered to proceed with that work; and that the proprietors should 
be entitled to appeal, if they, under such circumstances, thought fit. 
Experience had proved, that in dealing with Ireland, and especially with 
that class who were the owners of land, the best, if not the only system, 
was one of compulsion—one which, not contented with putting out, 
should enforce the duty. 

Leave was given to bring in the bills; and soon afterwards the House 
adjourned, at a quarter past ten o'clock. 


EMIGRATION. 
House of Lords, Jan. 25. 
Earl GREY said, there was only one other point on which he wished 
to say a word, as it was within his own departinent—he meant emigra- 
tion. In the first place, after the most anxious consideration, he had 
come to the conclusion, and Her Majesty’s Government had adopted his 
views, that to undertake on the part of the executive Government to 





Accordingly, I proposed for that purpose agrautof money, which has since | provide the means to carry across the Atlantic all who wished to emi- 
been continued, being in some years more and in some years less, by | grate, was a task utterly impossible for any Government to do effectually, 
means of which many emigrants have been conveyed to Montreal, Kings- | and that instead of doing good they would do evil. The course of emi- 
ton, Toronto, Hamilton, and other places in West Canada, and placed in | gration from private sources was now considerable. During the last ten 
situations where they could earn a subsistence. 1 find that the emigra- | years there had emigrated to North America 687,000 persons, and acre | 
tion from Great Britain and Ireland, in 1845, amounted to 90,341; and of | the last year there had emigrated 110,000 persons, counting the Unite 

those emigrants 31,303 proceeded to our North American Colonies, and States and the North American colonies. A vast proportion of these, 
58,538 to the United States. In the first three quarters of 1845 the num- | tive-sixths or six-sevenths, were Irish. By far the greater proportion 
ber of emigrants was 110,196 , of whom 42,404 went to our North Ameri- | Were labourers; for, out of 32,750 persons who had arrived in Canada, 
ean Colonies, 67,792 to the United States.” The emigration of 1846 did only 600 were cabin passengers. These labourers went out at their own 
not differ very greatly from that of the two previous seasons. Mr. | cost; and, though they experienced considerable hardships, since the re- 
Hawke, the Government Emigration Agent at Toronto, said that there | cent act, there was now seldom any considerable abuse ; if there was, it 
was a large number of Irish emigrants “in a state of destitution as to | Was in breach of the act, and he was happy to say that in every case they 
clothes and bedding far beyond auy thing he had ever before witnessed; | had succeeded in inflicting punishment. They emigrated by assistance 


but Mr. Buchanan the Chief Agent at Quebec, said that there was little | furnished by their friends to a large amount; when they arrived in the | 


if any distress among the emigrants of last year, unless it were in conse- | United States or Canada it was their custom to remit this back, and it 
quence of their own fatuity ; and he anticipated an increasing demand for | was calculated that those who went out from Liverpool alone last season 
labour caused by railways and the infant mining enterprise of the colony. } had remitted no less than 37,0007. He thought, after the example of the 
“ Seeing, then, that there is so large an amount of labour under the pre- | relief works in Ireland, that the tendency of Government undertaking 
sent systems, it would not be advisable, I think, at present to give astim- such tasks was, that individuals ceased to do anything, and he might 
ulus to that emigration; which might have one of two bad effects,—either | fairly assume that, if the Government provided a free passage for those 





that of sending hither great numbers of paupers who could not find em- 
ployment, or what perhaps would be equally objectionable, pomeceny a | 
a great waste of public money on those who by their own means finc 


i ° " ° } 
their way at present to Canada, but who instead of thus transferring | 


themselves, or of getting the means, as some of them now do from their 
relations in Canada, of going thither, would be content to let the expense 


emigrants who had not means, there would be very few who would have 
means; sacrifices would no longer be made, the remittances from Ame- 
rica would cease, and the whole burden would be thrown upon the Govern- 
ment. When the Government furnished the means, the accommodation 
| required would be ofa different class; and, independently of the expense 
of agency, if the Government provided the funds, they could not do it 


of their removal fall upon the state. I have some expectation that I may for less than 51. a head, whilst he believed the emigrants paid one-third 
hereafter be able to propose a measure to facilitate emigration which less. Thus half a million of money would be required before more would 
would be altogether unobjectionable ; but I can hold out no hope of pro- | be carried out than actually went; but, of course, the object would be to 
osing, on the part of the State, an extensive scheme of emigration. I make the tide of emigration flow faster. He was inclined to think, with- 
now not whether Sir Robert Kane’s estimate of the resources of Ireland | out any interference, the tide of emigration would set in stronger than 
is to be taken altogether as an accurate one, but he maintains, that so | heretofore, and he should not be surprised if in the present year the num- 
great are her agricultural independent of her other resources—so great | ber of emigrants to North America should be doubled. These were a 
are her minera! resources and means of manufacturing employment by | part of the reasons why he concurred with the noble lord (Lord Stanley) 
water power—that no less than 17,000,000 of people can be maintained in | who had preceded him in his office, that the Government could not safely 
that country. I will not enter into that calculation; but this I will say, | convey emigrants, but they could help them on their arrival. They would 
that I do not think, if a good agricultural system were introduced into | not fiud them employment, which he believed was unnecessary, but they 
Ireland—if there were good security for the investment of money in land | could give them advice and aid. In the course of a few days he should 
—if the proprietors themselves would undertake the task of improving | be enabled to lay upon the table of the house most important papers rela- 
the country, and if other classes would céoperate with them—I say I do | tive to this subject, and those would convincingly show that under the 
not think the present population of Ireland is excessive.” present system emigration to the North American colonies had proceeded 
He then alluded to certain countries which had formerly been in a con- | most satisfactorily. It was found, as he had before stated, that 32,750 
dition as wretchedas Ireland, and which were now flourishing in order, | emigrants had landed in the last year at Quebec, and it would be per- 
peace and civilization. He entered upon that retrospect because there | ceived by the report of the emigrant agent that 28,000 emigrants had 
were some inclined to despair of Ireland. He saw no reason, unconnec- | settled and were doing well in the interior of the province. These havy- 
ted with laws which had ceased to exist, and with unhappy circumstan- | Ing been the results of the present system, it was not net advisable 
ces to which he would not advert, why Ireland should not rise at a future | to adopt any of these projects which had been recommended with the 
day to as great prosperity. The noble lord then read a melancholy des- | view of adding to the facilities of emigration from this country to her 
cription of England by Sir T. More, and another equally miserable of Scot- | colonies. 
land, at the end of the 16th century, to show that there was no reason to | 
despair of Lreland becoming hereafter orderly and civilized. The fertili- | 
¥ of its land was a subject of universal admiration; the strength and in- 
ustry of its inhabitants, when removed from its soil, enabled them to 





THE SPANISH MARRIAGES. 
House of Lords, January 29. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN.—My lords, with reference to the corres- 
compete with success with the sturdy labourers of Great Britain at Liver- | pondence which has recently been laid on the table respecting the Spanish 
ool, Glasgow, and London. There may have been faults and defects | marriages, I wish to ask the noble marquis the President of the Council, 
itherto; but happy shall we be if we now lay the foundation of the cure | whether any answer has been received from the French government to 
for those defects; and still more happy will Irishmen be if they adopt as the last despatch which the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
their maxim—“Help yourselves, and God will help you;” and then he addressed to the Marquis ot Normanby on that subject ; and, if so, whether 
trusted that they weal find that there had been some uses in their pre- | !t 1s intended to lay that document on the table of the house. Ita pears 
sent adversity. He moved for liberty to bring ina bill to make valid to me but reasonable, my lords, as this eaveeponeenes age ys bem 
certain proceedings under Mr. Labouchere’s letter. The noble lord then | 4 letter from this country, it should close with a reply from t —_ 0 be e 
concluded, amid loud and universal cheering, a speech which took more of the water. My lords, I do not wish to give any opinion on t eeu ject- 
than three hours and a half in the delivery. ; matter of that correspondence, and I hope that the house may not be 
In reply to questions from Sir Henry Barron, Mr. Smith O’Brien, Lord called upon to give any such opinion. (Hear, hear.) But my lords, I will 





} 


| 


| 


| 


Clements, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Hamilton, Ministers made sume further | Venture to state that I have a very strong belief that this house and the | 


statements on particular points. | country both desire to see that correspondence come toa termination. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL stated, that the local relief rate would be | (Hear, hear.) My_ po 
levied by the Guardians ; but the Local Committee would administer re- | correspondence w 1ich has been already produced, that it is now con- 
lief, and would have the distribution of such subscriptions as might be | tinued without any definite or practical object yy Hear, hear, > from Lord 
received from this country, from Ireland, and from the Government. Brougham) ; and that if it be continued still further in the tone and 
He could not enter into any details with respect to advances on rail- | temper which it has now assumed, it can only be apprehended that it may 
‘ways: there were objections to making advances generally to those un- | lead to the production of serious consequences. (Hear, hear.) 
dertakings, but the subject was still under consideration. 
As to tenant-compensation, no bill would be brought in at present. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE explained, that it would not be necessary to re- | 
new the Fever Board. rent 1 as | 
Poor-law Commission would suffice for the purpose. communication did not come in the shape of a direct despatch addressed 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it was not proposed that proprietors | to my noble friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but in the form of a 
should be enabled to borrow money from the State to carry on the ordi- | despatch shown to him, and which was written in reply to his last des- 
‘ ¢ patch to the French Government. But that answer was only shown to 
my noble friend the day before yesterday, and, up to this morning at least, 
he was not in possession of acopy of it. Neither myself nor any other 


to state, that there has been a further communication from the French 


nary cultivation of their land. 

Many further questionings, and very desultory remarks, followed; a 
great number of Irish members speaking. We pick out a few of the If no} 
more definite observations. | member of the Government has yet had an opportunity of seeing that des- 

Mr. FRENCH was not prepared to object to any part of the Govern-| patch. [| have reason, however, to think that a copy of that despatch must 
meut plan. Mr. Bellew heard the intentions of Government with great | be by this time in the possession of my noble friend the Secretary for 
satisfaction. Mr. Grattan complained of the large exports of food from | Foreign Affairs, and, if so, as soon as it has been read, it will be for him to 


| 


seen, and which may require an answer. All I can assure both my noble 


Ireland to England, and of absenteeism; and called for a revival of a consider whether it will be for the Government to lay it on the table. 

clause inserted in all title-deeds in the time of the Stuarts, that if the | My lords, with respect to the consideration of whether or not the corres- 

owner did not reside in Ireland for six months in the year, he should for-| pondence should cease, of course I cannot take upon myself to pro- 

#eit all his property. Sir William Verner complained of the encourage- nounce an opinion upon it, in reference to a despatch which I have not 
| 


ment given to the purchase of arms. Mr. Tuite believed that the em- ; 

ployment of farmers and other improper persons on public works could friend, the noble earl, and the house is, that Her Majesty’s Government 
only have taken place in districts cursed by absenteeisin. Mr i 
especially approved of measures to facilitate the transfer of land. Mr. of the evidence, or of the circumstances that have attended these transac- 


: : : | Horse Grds. 
lurds, It ssust be manifest, from that portion of the | 





in a complete state, laid before this house for your lordships’ information 


and mature consideration. (Hear.) 

Lord BROUGHAM expressed himself quite satisfied with the candour 
of the noble marquis’s answer. As, however, the prolongation of the cor- 
respondence would lead to no result he hoped it would cease. -He ob- 
served that it was attributed to a distinguished indvidual in France that 
he had used, with reference to this subject, the expression that the 
affair in question was wn fait accompli. Now, it was not enough to 
say of such a thing that it was a fait accompli, because, if it was founded in 
wrong, it might be necessary that it should not be allowed. At the same 
pen pin not help thinking that his excellent and distinguished friend 
to whom he referred had been misreported when he was represented to 
have used that expression. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE expressed his sincere hope, from many 
expressions which were contained in the report of the speech in question, 
that there must have been a misreport. 


MEXICAN LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


House of Commons, Jan. 21. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, seeing the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in his place, begged leave to ask him a few questions. It was said that 
there was an agent of the Mexican government in this country, who had 
established an office in London, and announced that he was ready to issue 
letters of marque against the United States, and acts of ademas Saoe to 
protect persous not native-born Mexicans, acting under those letters of 
marque, against the consequences of piracy. He had, therefore, to ask 
two questions—first, whether any notice had been given of the existence 
of this office, or of the appearance of such an agent on a neutral territory, 
by the minister of the United States to her Majesty’s government? and if 
80, what answer was given with respect to it?) The next question was 
of arather more complicated nature. It was said that if a person was 
found having those acts of naturalization, and having those letters of 
marque, and fighting under them (he, Mr. Roebuck, stated it on report,) 
that, notwithstanding those acts of naturalization and letters of marque, 
the United States government were determined to hang him. Now, he 
considered that such a proceeding would be a gross violation even of 
American notions of international law; and he, therefore, wished to know 
if any precautions had been taken to prevent disagtrous results in conse- 
quence of that determination? and if so, what correspondence had taken 
rlace ? 

. Lord PALMERSTON said, with regard to the first question put by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, he had to state that her Majesty's govern- 
ment had no knowledge of the facts of which the hon. and learned mem- 
ber had been informed. That is, they had no knowledge of any agent 
in this —- authorized on the part of the Mexican government to 
issue letters of marque and acts of naturalization. The only fact that 
bore on the matter with which he was acquainted was, that an advertise- 
ment had been tendered to the Z'imes newspaper and was refused inser- 
tion by them; and a letter was afterwards written and inserted in the 
Times, signed by a “ Mr. Barnes,” of Tower-hill, who probably took that 
means of advertising and getting rid of his wares, stating that at his shop 
might be obtained acopy of an original decree of the Mexican govern 
ment authorizing the issning of letters of marque. The party did not 
state that he was authorised to issue them. The only communication be- 
tween the government of the United States and the government of her 
Majesty on the subject, was a verbal conversation between the American 
minister and himself, when the American minister said that he had heard 
of something of this sort taking place, and expressed a hope that nothing 
would be done by the British government to disturb the neutral position 
which England had hitherto assumed with respect to the contest between 
Mexico and the United States. 

He [Lord Palmerston] assured his excellency that we would continue 
in our position of strict neutrality—that he was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances to which his excellency had adverted—and that as far as the 
law of the land enabled them, her Majesty’s government would adopt 
such measures as they might think the occasion required. That occasion 
had notarisen, but he had thought it right to refer the question to the law 
advisers of his office, in order to know whether, supposing such letters 
of marque were tendered, what steps the British government might take, 
under the law, in order to prevent the hostile aggressions on the United 
States. With respect to the other question put by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, it was perfectly true thatsome time ago a notice was issued 
by the government of the United States that they would treat any foreign- 
ers found serving on board Mexican ships as pirates; and he had con- 
sidered it his duty to instruct Mr. Pakenham to express to the United 
States government his hope that they would not apply the execution of 
that threat to British subjects. 

en 

Foreign Office, Jan. 21.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. William Wolf Alexander, as Consul for Bristol, Cardiff, and New- 
port, for the republic of Chili. 

Downing Street, Jan. 22.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Henry Landor, Esq., to be Colonial Surgeon for her Majesty’s forts and 
settlements on the Gold Coast. 

Whitehall, Jan. 1.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute and ap- 
point Maj-Gen Sir J H Reynettto be Lieut-Governor of the Island of Jer- 
sey, in the room of Lieut Gen Sir,E Gibbs, KCB. 


MY. 


War Office, Jan. 8.—1st Drag Guards—J Pelle, Gent, to be Assist-Surg., 
v Mackenzie, promoted on the Staff; Cornet E Bradbury, to be Adj v 
Moore, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 7th Drag Guards—Lieut A D 
Wiggsell, to be Capt v Pipon, who ret; Cornet AP Gore to be Lieut, by 
p; v Wigsell ; R Young, Gent (Ridingmaster) to be Cornet, by p, v Gore. 
14th—Ens B Drew to be Lieut, by p v Warre, promoted in 56th Foot; 
T Segrave, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Drew. 28th--Capt C H E Tinling, 
from h-p 7th Foot, to be Capt. paying the difference, vy Moller, appointed 
to 59th Foot. 36th—Ens H Ellis to be Lieut, without p, v Barnston, ap- 
pointed Adj : W Low Gent, to be Ens, v Ellis. 46th—Lieut W H 
O'Toole to be Capt, without p, v Martin, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle 


Regt. 50th—Capt J O Moller, from 28th Foot, to be Capt. AC D 
Bentley, who ret on h-p 7th Foot, receiving the difference. 56th—Lt 


H J Warre, from 14th Foot, to be Capt, by p, v Keane, appointed to 91st 
Foot. 59th—Lieut G Maunsell, from h-p 87th Foot, to be Lieut, y W W 
Williams, who exchanges ; Ens C 8 Baker to be Lieut by p, v Maunsell, 
who ret; S B Chapman, Gent to be Ens, by p, v Baker. 62nd—Ens G 
J Ambrose, to be Lieut, without p, v Sinclair who ret; J O'Callaghan, 
Gent, to be Ens, by p,v Ambrose. 67th—Capt J Bowness, from h- 
Unatt, to be Capt, v H J V Kemble, who exchanges. 70th—Capt B 
L’Estrange, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, y C F Gibson, who exchanges. 
91st—Capt the Hon J A Keane, from 56th Foot, to be Capt, v Barney, 
who ret. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Maj G A Tranchell, to be Lieut-Col with- 
out p. To,be Majors, without p :—Bt Maj R Martin, from 46th Foot ; Bt- 
Maj G Cochrane, v Tranchell. To be Captains, without p:—LieutG R 
Campsie, from Ist Foot: Lieut A Gray, from Rl Canadian Rifle Brigade ; 
LieutB B Keane; Lieut H G Remmett: Lieut H A Rait; Lieut W H 
Underwood, v Cochrane. 

War-office, Jan. 22,—2nd Life Gds—J Gj{C Hamilton Gent to be Cor and 
Sub-Lt by p, v Sir M RS Stewart, Bart, who rets. 11th Lt Drag—Troop 
Serj Maj W Ennic to be Adj with rank of Cor, v Sutton app to Rl Regt of 
Scots Fusilier Grds—Bt-Col R F M Browne from h-p Unatt, 
to be Capt and Lt-Col, v the Hon C B Phipps who exchs; Bt-Maj Lt and 
Capt F Romilly to be Capt and Lt-Col by p, v Browne who rets; Ens and 


| Lt the Hon H H H Duncan to be Lt and Capt by p, v Romilly ; the Hon 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE (who was nearly inaudible) was under- | 
| stood to say,—My lords, in answer to the question of the noble earl, I beg | 


The ordinary operation of the law under the | Government on the subject he refers to, such as he has described, but that | 
| Nov 10. 


Hume | have not the slightest inclination to suppress or withdraw any one particle | 


Stafford O’Brien, still adhering to his Protective sentiments, deprecated | tions but that, on the contrary, they are most desirous that they should be, | 


W Harbord to be Ens and Lt by p,v Duncan. 24th Ft—Lt B Thornhill 
fm 39th Ft to be Lt, v Payne who exchs; Lt F Clark fm 41st Ft to be Lt 
vy Handcock who exchs, Nov 10, 1846. 29th—LtJ H Archer fm 39th Ft 
to be Lt, v White who exchs. 33rd—C C Barrett, Gent to be Ens by p, 
v Rotton, prom in 36th Ft. 36th—Ens J Rotton fm 33rd Ft to be Lt by Pp, 
vy Pochin who rets. 39th—Lt H R White fm 29th Ft to be Lt, v Archer 
who exchs; Lt J S Payne, fm 24th Ft to be Lt, v Thornton who exchs, 
41st—-Lt the Hon R Handcock fm 24th Ft to be Lt, v Clark who 
exchs. 45th—Lt S B Gordon to be Adj, v Smith prom; Lt J M’Crea to 
be Adj. 47th—Maj Gen Sir H GW Smith, Bart and GCB to be Col, v 
Gen Sir W Anson, Bart and KCB, dec. 52nd—A Somerset, Gent to be 
Ens without p, v Brooke, dec. 56th—Capt P A Iremonger, fm 3rd West 
India Regt to be Capt, v W addell, who exchs. 57th—l’aym M Matthews 
fm Ist West India Regt to be Paym, v Potter, dec. 67th—Lt J Graham 
to be Adj, v Bunbury prom. 8ist—EnsC FR Goodwin to be Lt without P» 
F E Sorell app Adj, Nov 13; Ens H Austen to be Lt by p, v Goodwin 
whose prom, by p, has been cancelled; Serjt-Maj T Hignell to be Ens 
without p, v Austen; Lt F E Sorell to be Adjt, v H E Sorell prom, Nov 
13. 90th—J C Vaughan Gent, to be Ens without p, v Butler, prom in 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. {ist Quarterm J Gordon to be Adj with the rank of 
Ens. 3rd West India Regt—Capt J Waddell fm 56th Ft to be Capt, Vv 
Iremonger who exchs. Cape Mouhited Riflemen—Ens J F Boyes to be 
Lt without p, v Harvey, app Adj.g -*#* ‘ 

To be Ensigns with purchase.—E L Green Gent, y Boyes, prom; G 8 
Whitmore Gent, v Armstrong, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

To be Adj—Lt W Harvey, vy Somerset prom. 





1847. 





—EEEEE —_ ——— <_< 
Msm.—The Cee eames, ! Staff Asst-Surg hayes ong are “ Fen- 
ick” in, not “ Frederic artin, as previously s — 
a Hy EO without p:—Lieut A P Smith fm 2nd West India he 
Lieut C G D Annesley, fm h.-p 57th Ft; Ens GS Pearson fm 18th Ft; 
Ens S Sharpe, fm 30th Ft; Ens R T Irwin, fm 18th Ft; Ens W R Gra 
fm 30th Ft; Ens J J Symonds, fm 30th Ft; Ens FT FA MacDonnell, 
fm 18th Ft; Ens J A Butler, fm 90th Ft; Sec Lieut GS Dwyer, Sec Lieut 
J Henderson, Sec Lieut T Cochrane, Sec Lieut D D Greentree, v Keane ; 
Sec Lieut J Meade, vy Remmett; Sec Lieut G A Tranchell, v Raitt; Sec 
Lieut W L Braybrooke, y Underwood. To be Second Lieut by p:— 
C P Teesdale, Gent. To be Second Lieuts without p:—J W M'‘F arlan, 
Gent; CS Smelt, Gent; R P Wigmore, Gent; J Inman, Gent; M Ward, 
Gent; W J Gorman, Gent, vy Dwyer; W Derbishire, Gent, v Henderson ; 
RH Brooke, Gent, vy Cochrane; A Rutherford, Gent, v Greentree; W 
Dybyns, Gent, vy Meade; J Cox, Gent, v Tranchell; R Atherton, Gent, v 
Bray brooke. 

Cape Mounted Rifle 
and Lieut J Armstrong. 
Ens J Salis; and Ens 





s.—To be Capt without p:—Lieut C H Somerset, 
To be Lieuts without p:—Ens C E Philpots; 
McDonnell, v Armstrong. To be Ens without 
p:—E M Jones, Gent; D Smith, Gent; A T Armstrong, Gent, v Phill- 
potts; W B C Goodison, Gent, v Salis; H J Palmer, Gent, v M‘Donnell. 

Brevet.—The name of the undermentioned officer was omitted in the 
list of those promoted by Brevet, in the Gazette of Nov. 10, 1846 :—Lieut 
Col J Creighton, pn balf-pay, 59th Foot, to be Col in the Army, Nov. 9. 

To be Majors in the Army :—Capt J Bownes, 67th Ft; Capt E L’Es 
trange, 70th Ft; Capt C H L Tinling, 28th Ft; Capt J E Dupuis, Royal 
Artillery. 

Hospital Staf.—Asst Surg W O Mackenzie M D, fm Ist ibe to 
be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v J F Nivison, who ret on h.-p; F Twed- 
dell, Gent to be Asst Surg to the Forces; W G Dickson Gent, to be Asst 
Surg to the Forces. 

Commissariat.—Dep Com-Genl C Palmer to be Com-Genl; Asst Com- 
Genl—J E Daniel, W Thompson, J Bland, to be Dep Coms-Genl ; - 
Asst Coms-Genl—T Turner, J Campbell, J Paty, G Shepheard, R Neill, 
W H Maturin, J W Bovell, R Routh, M Malassez, P Turner to be Asst 
Coms-Genl: Commissariat Clerks—F S Parker, T Browne, F W Waldron, 
C Potgieter, H Moore, J Coxworthy, J H Tubby, W Tinkng, H Bartlett, 
AC Crookshank, H Robinson, to be Dept Asst Coms-Genl. The com- 
missions of the said Commissariat Officers to bear date 26th Dec, 1846. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Ens Thistlethwayte, of 35th 
Ft, are Augustus Frederick. Erratum in the Gazette of Ist May, 1846. 
—29th Regt of Ft—For J W Bostock, Gent,to be Ens by p, v Berry, who 
ret; Read v Parry who ret. : 

Office of Ordnance, Jan. 6.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Sec Lieut A W 
Drayson to be First Lieut, v Frye, resigned, Jan 1. 

War Office, Jan. 29.—I1st Life Guards, Corporal Mj W Birnie to be Qr 
Mast, v RK Falconer, who retuponh p. 4th Drag Guards, Lt F R Foster, 
to be Capt, by p, v Bowdoin, who ret; Cornet T M Clarke to be Lt, by 
p, Vv Foster ; H T Richardson, Gent, to be Cornet, by p, v Clarke. 3d Ft, 
Lt Garnett Warburton, fm 60th Ft, to be Lt, v Mercer, who exchs. 5th, 
Capt G P Rose,fm h p, 9th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Bt Lt Col Macgregor, 
dec; LtG B Milman to be Capt, by p, v Rose, who ret; Sec Lt H Munro 
to be First Lt, by p, v Milman; J W Madden, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by p, v 
Monro. 6th, Ens C P Catty to be Lt, without p, v Blackburn, whose pro- 
motion has not taken place ; A J Davern, Gt, to be Ens, y Catty. 9th, E 
R Berry, Gent, to be Ens, without 
been cancelled. 22nd, Lt F P Harding to be ns without p, v G Main- 
waring, who ret upon full p; Ens A G Walsh, to be Lt, v Harding; Ens J 
A Fead, fm 70th Ft, to be Ens, v Walch. 32nd, Capt A C Williams, from 
h p RI Staff Corps to be Capt, v J E M Kyrle, who exchs; Lt W_Belling- 
ham to be Capt, by p, v Williams, who ret; Eus M Turner to be Lt, by p, 
v Bellingham; H Sullivan, Gt,to be Ens, by p, v Turner. 45th, to be Lts 
without p—Ens W Dawson, v Gordon, ap Adj’ Ens G 8S Coxon, v M’Crea, 
ap Adj. Tobe Enss without p—G L Hobbs, Gt, v Dawson, Jan 29; J A 
Dalzell, Gt, v Coxon. 48th, Capt J Micklethwait, fm h p, Unatt, to be 
Capt, v R C Hamilton, who exchs; Lt C F Henry to be Capt, by p, vice 
Micklethwait, who ret; Ens F West, to be Lt, by p, v Henry; O M La- 
tham, Gt, to be Ens, by p, v West. 

55th—Assist Surg H C Foss, from 31st Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Smith, 
appointed to the Staff. 60th—Lieut AH H Mercer, from 2nd Ft, to be 
Lieut, vy Warburton, who ex; Assist Surg E E H O’Brien, M.D., from 


Ceylon Rifle Regt., to be Assist Surg, v Docker, app to 2nd Ft. 67th— 
Ens F W Breedon to be Lieut, without p, v Graham, app Adj. 69th— 


Lieut J H Edgar to be Capt, without p, v Bt Maj R W Hooper, who ret 
upon full-pay ; Lieut C E Law, from hp, 31st Ft, to be Lieut, vy Edgar. 
70th—O J Travers, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Fead, app to 22d Ft. 
94th—Assist Surg W Westall, M.D., from the Staff, to be Assist Surg, v 
Turnbull, dec. 


Ceylon Rifle Regt—Ens R M Hickson, from 73d Ft, to be First Lieut, | 


without p, v Dwyer, whose prom on 9th Jan., 1847, has been cancelled ; 
Assist Surg J Newton, from the Staff, to be Surg; Assist Surg F M T'wed- 
dell, from the Staff, to be Assist Surg; J Rambaut, Gent, to be Assist 
Surg, v O’Brien, app to 60th Ft. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—J VW H Webb, Gent, to be Ens, without p, 
v Smith, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

Brevet.—Capt J Micklethwait, 48th Foot, to be Maj in the Army, June 
28, 1838; Capt G P Rose, 5th Ft, to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 23, 1841; 
Capt AC Williams, 32nd Ft, to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist Surg J 8S Smith, M.D., from 15th Ft, to be Assist 
Surg to the Forces, v Westall, app to 94th Ft. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Ens Vanghan, 90th Ft, are H 
Millingchamp, not John Crosby, as previously stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 1.—Royal Artillery.—Second Capt. J. F. Cator 
to be adjutant, vice Nedham, promoted. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. Capt. and Brevet Lt. Colonel R. C. Al- 
derson to be Lt Colonel, vice Gosset, retired on full-pay ; Second Capt. 
and Breyet Major J. Lynn to be Capt. vice Alderson; First Lt. H. A. 
White to be Second Capt. vice Lynn; Second Lt. L. Nicholson to be 
First Lt. vice White. 





MARRIED, on the 15th inst., at St. Paul’s church, London, Canada West, by the Rev 
Benjamin Cronyn, M. Ag C. CAMPBELL HAMILTON GRANT, Esq., Surgeon’ 
Royal Newfoundland Companies, to MARGARET EL{ZABETH, second ,davghter’ 
of the late Major Leonard, iormerly of the 104th Light Infantry. 





Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days, 105 1-4 @ 105 1-2. 





TEE ALBILOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1847. 








The Cambria Cunard Steamer has put us in possession of our files to 
the 4th inst. 

The progress of the Famine continues the great subject which occupies 
the public mind, although the intense anxiety is a little relieved in con- 
sequence of the meeting of Parliament, and the hopes inspired that the 
collective wisdom of the nation may be able to devise measures to miti- 
gate the awful, extensive, and overwhelming calamity which divine 
Providence has sent upona portion of its creatures. The details of desti- 
tution and starvation multiply; mew scenes of horror are daily made 
known, and all, who can, fly from the abode of desolation and woe. Al- 
ready are Liverpool and Glasgow, the two nearest English ports, flooded 
with the hungry fugitives; and from these places they are spreading 
themselves through the land. But in the midst of such desolation the 
courageous and indomitable British mind stands firm—the purse of every 
man is open, and Parliament votes for Irish relief its thousands, its tens 
of thousands, and its millions. In its legislative capacity, too, Parliament 
18 most active—a series of measures are proposed, some temporary and 
some permanent, two or three of which have already passed and become 
laws. 

On Monday the 25th of January, the Premier appeared in his place and 
propounded his plan, and neyer were the eyes of the people of England 


ore firmly fra . os ’ 
more f rmly fixed on the first minister than on that occasion. 
of some two or three 


nounced the course he int 
prised in the following list. 
1. Remission of 


ended to pursue. His measures may be com- 


all duties on the importation of foreign grain until 
September next. . ; 
2. The suspension of the navigation laws during the same period, so 
that grain may be imported duty free, 
flag. 
These two measures have 


from any country and under any 


Pp, v Turner, whose appointment has | 


In a speech | 
hours he went over the whole ground and an- 


already passed and become laws; and we have the controversy brought to a close, as it is feared that a continuance 


have this day the satisfaction of laying official copies of the acts before 
our readers. 

3. Permission to be given to brewers and distillers to use sugar instead 
of malt and grain. This act is to be permanent and not temporary. These 
three measures had been previously announced. They are highly impor- 
tant, and will bring down the price of food; indeed they have already 
done so, as corn has fallen four shillings per quarter. The use of sugar— 
which is a foreign article and abundant—for brewing and distilling, will 
save a large quantity of barley and rye for the purpose of food; this will 
be readily seen when the large consumption of beer and spirits is con- 
sidered. 

The further measures of the Premier were, as we have said, announced 
on the 25th, and are as follows. The first four are ten porary. 

1. A bill for the immediate cessation of the present public works after 
the termination of those which, being now in progress, it may be deemed 
‘ useful to conclude. 

This measure is necessary, for the works hastily entered upon under the 
: Employment Act of the last session, were mostly unproductive and ill cho. 
‘sen. They also had the effect of drawing the labourers from the farms 
: to the great neglect ef tillage and planting for the next season. They 
: were, moreover, excessively costly. 
| 2. A bill to empower government to lend money to a given amount to 
| landed proprietors at three-and-a-half per cent, and for twenty-two years, 
| such loan to be used by them, under the superintendance of government 
| agents, in the employment of labour on their respective estates. 

As the first bill will throw out of employment the half million of per- 
sons now engaged on the unproductive publie. works at the government 
expense; they will naturally seek employment on farms, and culti- 
vate the soil for the coming crop; and although the fall sowing was mostly 
neglected, the spring is not too late for sowing the oat, an article which 
always furnished a large portion of food to the lower classes. This we 
think a very judicious change in the manner of affording relief. 

3. A bill for the temporary relief of the poor—discharged from public 
works—by food (aud not money), but for a specified time only; the ulti- 
mate lim it of such time to be till the commencement of next harvest ; but 
further to be subject to be shortened at the discretion of the commission. 
ers and board of guardians, and in all cases to be applied under the 
workhouse test. The administration of such relief to be also under the 
superintendance of government officers locally attached to each depot. 


4. A bill for the loan of £50,000 to landlords in aid of the purchase of 
seed for the ensuing harvest, such advance to be secured on the crop. 


This is a good measure, asthe potatoe seed is exhausted ; it having been 
eaten under the pressure of hunger, or destroyed by the peculiar and 
mysterious disease which, for the last two years, has attacked that vege- 
table. Theseed to be purchased will consist of oats, buckwheat, and 
spring wheat. The above measures are temporary, the following are of 








a more permanent character. 

5. A bill for the reclamation of waste lands, toempower government to 
| purchase such lands at their present value; to reclaim them and render 
them fit for cultivation from public funds, and afterwards to sell or let 
them in smail allotments, from twenty to = acres each. 

6. A bill for empowering government to advance money for the exten- 
sion and improvement of Irish fisheries, for the purchase of boats, nets, 
and implements for curing, &c. 

7. A bill to supply funds to Irish emigrants who shall have arrived at 
any port in the British American colonies, for the purpose of aiding them 
to procure work or to make settlements, 

8. A bill to empower landowners to mortgage or sell portions of en- 
tailed estates, in order to refund government advances and loans, and to 
convert into freeholds, leaseholds now held on lands renewable for ever. 

9. A bill to enlarge the provisions of the present Irish poor-law, so as 
to empower boards of guardians or the commissioners to relieve the 
aged, sick, and permanently disabled, out of the house (if they deem fit) 
and to relieve the able-bodied poor in the same manner with food, out of 
the house, when the workhouses are full. . 

These are the measures now. Others are spoken of as being in the 
back ground, and relate to political institutions. Some of the plans are 
good, others are perhaps of doubtful efficacy ; but such is the desire to 
see something done for Ireland, that little or no opposition is offered. 

The cost of all this will be excessive, and Lord John Russell, on being 
pushed for a probable estimate, admitted that two millions sterling had 
already been expended, and that the total expenditure up to September 
next would not be less than seven millions. Seven millions, indeed, will 
not meet all the bills, and there is, in our opinion, no risk in the esti- 
mation if we put down the whole cost from September 1846 to Septem- 
ber 1847 at ten millions sterling, or fifty. millions of dollars. 

———_>—— — 

Her Majesty the Queen, after setting the example of a munificent dona- 
tion of two thousand pounds to her subjects, has issued a letter to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, directing them to cause subscrip- 
tions to be made in all churches and chapels for the relief of the destitute 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. The following is the document. 


The Right Honourable the Home Secretary yesterday transmitted to 
the Lord Primate, and also to the Archbishop of York, the Queen’s let- 
ter in aid of the subscription for the Gatresned puplation in Ireland and 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Following isa copy of the document :— 

“ Queen's letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury for a collection 
in aid of the subscription entered into for the relief ofa large portion 
of the population in Ireland and in some districts of Scotland. 

“ Victoria Regina. 

“ Most Reverend Father in God, our right trusty and right entirely be- 
loved councillor, we greet you well. Whereas a large portion of the 
population in Ireland and in some districts of Scotland is suffering severe 
distress, owing to the failure of the ordinary = of food ; and where- 
as many of our subjects have entered into voluntary subscriptions for 
their relief, and have at the same time humbly prayed us to issue our 
Royal letters, directed to the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Archbishop of York, authorising them to promote contributions 
within their respective provinces for the same benevolent pepeus § 

“We, taking the premices inio our Royal consideration, and being al- 
ways ready to give the best encouragement and countenance to such hu- 
mane and chariteble undertakings, are graciously pleased to condescend 
to their request, and we do was od direct that these our letters be by you 
| communicated to the several Suffragan Bishops within your province, 
| expressly requiring them that publication be made hereof in such Sunday 
in the present or the ensuing month, and in such places within the res- 
pective dioceses as the respective Bishops shall appoint; and that upon 
this occasion the ministers in each parish do effectually excite their parish- 
ioners to a liberal contribution, which shall be collected the week fol- 
lowing at their respective dwellings by the churchwardens or overseers 
of the poor in each parish; and the ministers of the several parishes are to 
canse the sums thus collected to be paid immediately into the hands of 
the Bank of England, to be accounted for by them, and applied to the 
carrying on and promoting the above-mentioned good designs. 

“ And so we bid you very heartily farewell. 

“Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 13th day of January, 1847, in the 

tenth year of our reign. 
“ By her Majesty’s command, “G. GREY. 

“To the Most Reverend Father in God, our right trusty and right en- 
| tirely beloved councillor, William, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate ofall England, and Metropolitan.” 

oe 


A large mass of documents has been laid befure Parliament relating to 





the Spanish Marriage Question. These consist of despatches from the 
Foreign Office to the Marquess of Normanby at Paris, Mr. Bulwer at 


Madrid, &c.; together with letters from M. Guizot and other function. 





| aries. The documents have since been published, but we have not yet 


| had time to peruse them. So far as we have gone, the British side of the 


| question is well supported; but there is an earnest desire in England to 








of the unfriendly letters w hichare still passing between the British and 
French governments may lead to more serious consequences than a mere 
war of words. This was the purport of Lord Aberdeen’s remarks in the 
House of Lords, and the idea was seconded by the Marquess of Lanse- 
downe, although a member of the present Cabinet. What is done, it is 
a cannot be helped now; let the thing pass with the remonstrance 
_ been made; and should necessity occur hereafter, England will 
not debarred from taking such active measures as the nature of the 
case may require. 
A conversati ion took place on the subject of Mexican letters of marque, 
and the notification made by the Government of the United States that 
all persons, not Mexicans, who might be captured on board such letters 
of marque by the cruizers of the United States would be dealt with as 
pirates. Lord Palmerston intimated that such a proceeding would not 
be in accordance with the law of nations; and he furthermore stated, 
that he had directed Mr. Pakenham to intimate to the cabinet at Wash- 
ington, his hope that such a threat would not be put in force against any 
British subject. There is no disposition in England to favour the fitting 
out of any privateers or letters of marque under the Mexican flag against 
American commerce, although, by the usages of war, such a proceeding 
would not be inadmissible. It is seriously to be regretted that the civi- 
lised nations of the earth do not unite in a general declaration against 
privateering in any case, and thus put an end to a mercenary, and, in. 
many cases, dishonourable mode of carrying on public hostilities. 
The Whig cabinet goes smoothly on, and very little, if any, opposition 
is manifested to it. On the contrary, it has so far received a general 
conservative support, and Lord John Russell is spoken of in terms of 
respect by many of the tory papers. The hostility of the latter is mainly 
directed against Sir Robert Peel; and there are strong indications that. 
the Protection party will support Lord John Russell—provided he be 
wise in his measures—rather than run the risk of seeing the late Premier 
again at the head of the government. The following from the London 
Standard is remarkable: 

We are not enemies of Lord John Russell’s Government—as little en- 
emies of his lordship’s person. The present ministers have had the Goy- 
ernment in some sort forced upon them, and they, by accepting office, 
have relieved the country from an administration which no man trust in: 
the greatest or the smallest matter. The former consideration entitles it to 
indulgence, the latter to gratitude. As to Lord John himself, we think 
too well of English nature to believe that he has a personal enemy in 
the world—blameless and amiable in private life, he brings to the pub- 
lic service candour and courage, if not a very high degree of wisdom ; and 
as much of human feeling and of the spirit of honour as the habits of of. 
fice, as these habits hae been established during 40 years, and as the 
verse habits of his party, will permit. Blood will tell, and the highly 
descended English gentleman may be traced in almost every word of the 
noble lord’s address.—Standard, Jan. 21. 


Such is the language of a leading high tory journal towards the great 

whig leader of the day. How lamentable that a man of such splendid 
abilities as Sir Robert Peel should have so sacrificed himself on the Corn 
Bill, when a friendly compromise would have settled all, and that com- 
promise have met the main object he had in view, viz: cheap bread. 
Scarcity and high prices have come notwithstanding his Bill. His Bill in 
fact has been useless during the greater part of the winter, for in pro- 
portion as corn rose under the old law, the duty fell; and at seventy shil- 
lings the quarter, the point lately reached by wheat, that article would 
have entered the British ports duty free. Such was the principle of the 
sliding scale. The remnant of duties left by Sir Robert Peel now falls 
from the force of circumstances, and Lord John obtains whatever credit 
may be due for their total abolition. 
The enormous drain on the British Exchequer for Irish relief, and the 
crowds of poor destitute creatures which are coming into England, are 
beginning to teach men the value of the Irish Union ; and signs are begin- 
ing to show themselves that the spirit of repeal may be transferred from 
Ireland to England! Notwithstanding the large grants made by the 
British Parliament, Mr. Smith O’Brien calls for more; give, says he, 
such grants as an Irish Parliament would give! Alas, an Irish Parliament 
could give but little in the present state of deplorable destitution and 
poverty of the country, when even the repeal rent has sunk to £16 per 
week. Ireland too is exempt from the income and assessed taxes, and 
indeed mostof the more oppressive imposts which burthen England, 
Scotland, and Wales, yet she is in poverty. The millions now going to 
Ireland are for the most part taken from British pockets. The London 
Spectator of the 30th ult., makes the following remarks :— 

But if the Union is just now aes substantial advantages on Ire- 
land, it is quite the reverse with England. The Irish people suffer 
physically—which unfortunately cannot be helped ; but it is the English 
that suffer pecuniarily: it is with English money that food is bought for 
the starving; it is English money that is lent to the landlords; and it is 
England that receives shoals of emigrant paupers coming to snatch food 
from the Relieving-officers of the English Poor-law : Liverpool is swamped 
with a horde of more than twenty thousand such “ casual poor;” and 
even Scotland sustains a similar visitation. Such is the cost of the Union 
to Great Britain. Many persons are beginning to think that it would 
serve Irish landlords and agitators right if Repeal were granted, and Ire- 
lend were cast off, to shift for herself. Never did a mortal power, even 
so great as the power of England, possess the opportunity to inflict so 
terrible a blow. ; 

We have given all we can find relative to the government view on emi- 
gration. Lord John Russell in his speech expresses his objections to any 
scheme of emigration on a large scale; so also does Earl Grey. But an 
offer, it would seem, has been made to the North American Colonial 
Legislature to advance money for building huts for the labourers on the 
proposed great railroad route ; such huts of course being intended for 
emigrant labourers. It seems strange that the government should be 
ready to adyance money to build huts for the labourers on the railroad 
when the road itself is not yet determined on; but this favourable infer- 
ence is to be drawn from the fact, viz., that the Government feel deter- 
mined that the great work shall be carried into effect, a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished for. 





ee 
The following are the acts of Parliament for admitting grain duty free, 
and for suspending the navigation laws of England. 
ANNO DECIMO VICTORIZ REGINZ. 
Cap. I. An Act to suspend until the First day of September, 1847, the 
Duties on the Importation of Corn, 26th January, 1847. 
Whereas, by an Act passed in the Session of Parliament, holden in the 
ninth and tenth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, entitled an 
act to amend the laws relating to the importation of Corn, it is enacted 
that there shall be levied and paid unto Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Suc- 
cessors, on all corn, grain, meal, and flour imported into the United 
Kingdom, or the Isle of Man, from parts beyond the seas, and entered for 
home consumption until the first day of February, which will be,in the 
year of our Lord 1849, certain duties setforth in the Schedule tothe said act 
annexed: And, whereas by reason of the partial failure of certain crops 
usually forming part of the subsistence of the people of these Islands, it is 
expedient that for a time to be limited no Duties should be levied upon 
the entry for consumption of the said articles or any of them: Be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in 
this present Parliameat assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
That no Duties of Customs shall be chargeable upon any Corn, Grain, 
Meal, or Flour already imported, or hereafter to be imported into the 
United Kingdom, or the Isle of Man, from parts beyond the seas, and en- 
tered for home consumption after the passing of this Act, and before the 
first day of September, in this present year. 
ANNO DECIMO VICTORLEZ REGIN. ‘ 
Cap. II. An Act to allow, antil the first day of September, 1847, the im- 
portation of Corn from any country in foreign ships, 26 January, 1847, 





Whereas it is expedient to allow fora limited time Corn, Maize, Grain 
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Meal, Flour, Rice and Potatoes, to be imported in any ship or vessel from 
any country whatever, and that such articles warehoused for exportation 
only should be allowed to be entered for home consumption. Be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority ofthe same, that from and 
after the passing of this act,and before the first day of September in this 
present year, it shall and may be lawful for any person or persons to im- 
port into the United Kingdom for home use, from -~ country in any ship 
or vessel of any country however navigated, any Corn, Maize, Grain, 
Flour, Meal, Rice or Potatoes the growth or produce of any country, any- 
thing in the law of navigation to the contrary in anywise notwithstand- 


MTL. Aud be it enacted, that from and after the said passing of this Act 
uatil the first day of September inclusive in this present year, any Corn, 
Maize, Grain, Flour, Meal, Rice or Potatoes, the growth or pro- 
duce of any country, which may have been warehoused in the United 
Kingdom for exportation only, may be entered for home consumption, 
any thing in the law of navigation to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing. 

Mexico.—The intelligence from the seat of war is important; but we 
have room for the following details only. 

From the Nhw Orleans Picayune, Feb. 18. 
IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 

Detachment of Kentucky Cavalry taken Prisoners—C. M. Clay and Maj. 
Gaines captured—Capture of Lieut. Ritchie and his Dragoons confirm- 
ed—Loss of Gen. Scott's Despatches—Lieut. Miller murdered—Volun- 
aare of the Ondiaka—Death of Lieut. Gibson—Capture of Chihua- 

ua. 

The schooner St. Paul, Captain Talbot, arrived yesterday afternoon 
from Tampico, having sailed on the 8th instant—two days later than the 
Charron’s advices. 

News in regard to the volunteers on board the Ondiaka is less favour- 
able than was expected. A detachment sent to their assistance is said to 
-bave been made prisoners; all the volunteers of Capt. Magruder’s forces 
had started for the wreck, and the whole brigade were said to have fol- 
lowed. The main body of the volunteers who were wrecked had cer- 
tainly not reached Tampico; and at last accounts from them were enga- 
ged in conflict with a body of Mexicans, far superior in numbers and 
equipments. The following letter is the latest which has been received, 
so far as we can learn. It is dated 


Tampico, February 8, 1847. 

I begin to think there is something in the report about the Mexicans 
having attacked Col. De Russy. 

At all events, those in authority here have seen proper, owing to re- 

rts that have reached the city in the last 24 hours, to order 2 whole 

rigade—in addition to Lieut. Miller’s and Captain Magruder’s forces, 
mentioned in my letter of the 6th—to go at once to the relief of Col. De 
Russy. 

A Mexican said to be worthy of belief, has arrived here, and reports 
that Gen. Cos had arrived on Thursday last, the 4th instant, from Tus- 
pan off the wreck of the ship Ondiaka. 

His whole force amounted to 980 men, with four pieces of artillery ; 


that after summoning Colonel De Russy to surrender his force as prison- | 


ers of war, which summons was promptly rejected, an engagement took 
place which lasted till 10 o’clock P. M., after the Mexican left, and the 
result was not known. Gen. Cos had stationed an advance of 80 ca- 
valry and 50 infantry at a pass to prevent reinforcements arriving from 
this place. 

The brigade which has been ordered to go to the relief of Col. De Russy 
is under the command of Brig. Gen. Pillow, consisting of three regi- 
ments of Tennessee volunteers, two of footand one mounted, and four com- 
panies of artillery. This force started last night. 

In addition to the foregoing, we learn from Mr. John C. Howard, who 
came passenger on the St. Paul, that as the vessel was coming over the 
bar on the morning of the 9th inst. the propeller James Cage was seen 
returning from the wreck of the Ondiaka. 


The ~—_ had no other persons on board than her regular crew, and 
as she took down Capt. Magruder and his command, it is certain that he 


had effected a landing. 

The U. 8. troop ships Statesman, Prentice, and Catharine, were off the 
bar at Tampico on the 9th inst. filled with troops. The Mississippi vo- 
lunteers were on board of the Statesman, suffering terribly by sickness, 
and dying daily in great numbers. 

The New Yorkers on board the Catharine were in good health. About 
7,000 troops were at Tampico, of regulars and volunteers. Lieut. Gib- 
son, of the second artillery, died on the 6th, of fever. 

A detachment composed of eighty Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry was 
cut off when thirty miles beyond Saltillo, by Gen. Minon. They formed 
an outpost, and were surprised and taken prisoners without wei 8 
Maj. Borland, 0. M. Clay, and Maj. Gaines were captured. 

The capture of Lieut. Ritchie and ten dragoons, with despatches from 
Gen. Scott to Gen. Taylor, is confirmed. One account says they were 
cut off between Monterey and Victoria, and were all killed. The des- 
patches are said to have contained the whole plan of our operations. An- 
other account says that ten dragoons had reached Victoria, in safety, but 
there is no doubt of the death of Lieut. Ritchie. He was lassoed and 
dragged across a corn field. 

An officer of the Ohio regiment, supposed to beLieut. Miller, had been 
murdered near Chihuahua. 

Gen. Scott was to embark immediately for Lobos,75 miles distant from 
Vera Cruz. The attack on Vera Cruz, it was supposed, would take place 
about the first of March. 

Col. Harney was sentenced to be reprimanded, but Gen. Scott remitted 
bis sentence and ordered him on duty. 

The Congress of the state of San Luis passed a decree authorizing the 
Governor to negotiate a loan in forty-eight hours by force or voluntarily. 





important.—The Boston Daily Advertiser publishes the following im- 
portant notification, copying from one of Mr. Elihu Burrit’s “ Olive 
Leaves,” sent out by the Cambria. The official note was not received by 
Mr. Burrit in time for the mail, and he came to Liverpool by the express 
which brought the papers of the 4th :— 

Treasury Cuampers, Feb. 3d. 1847. 

Gentlemen—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, in reply to your letter of the Ist inst., 
addressed to Lord John Russell, that the Lords will be prepared to pay 
the freight of any provisions or clothing which benevolent persons in the 
United States may send to Ireland or to the distressed districts in Scot- 
land, on proof being afforded that the articles were purchased from the 
produce of private subscriptions, and have been appropriated to chari- 
table objects. I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Cc. E. TREVELYAN. 

Mesers. Elihu Burritt and James L. L. F Warren, 27 New Broad street. 
—Com. Advertiser. —— 
IRISH RELIEF. 

The subscriptions are going on inall parts of the country. The United 
States are supposed to have already contributed about $120,000 in the 
following proportions : 

New York, $40,000; Philadelphia, $12,912; Boston, $7,387; New Or- 
leans, $7,000; New Bedford, $3,200; Utica, $2,000; Albany, $1,865; Ro- 
chester, $1,097 ; Savannah, $2,400; Members of Congress, $2,000; New 
York Legislature, $1,000; Buffalo, $1,000; Detroit, $1,000; Providence, 
$2,150, and New Haven, $900. 

] 


Subscriptions are also in progress throughout the North American colo 
nies among private individuals; the Legislature of Nova Scotia has voted 
£1000, and New Brunswick £1,500. 
ing in. 
We subjoin a list of the New York contributions, 
DONATIONS FOR IRELAND. 
We annex 4 list of the principal donations whit h ha 
made in this city, for the benefit of suffering [reland. 
A Lady contributed $1900, also, James 8. Wadsworth. 


Donations of clothing are also pour- 
All this is gratifying, and not less honourable to human nature. 


rec ently been 


The $500 subscriptions were as follows:—Myndert Van Schaick, 
jrown, Brothers, & Co., Robert B. Minturn, Thomas Suffern, A Stew- 
art & Co, William Pickersgill, Auguste Belmo H Grinnell, James 
McBride, George McBride Jr., Dennistoun, Wood & Co, John Jacob As- 
tor, Thomas E. Davies, George M. Woolsey, E. J. Woolsey, Howland & 
Aspinwall, Prime, Ward & Co., Richardson & Watson, John Gihon, Jas 
Phalen, Bx wman, Johnston & Co., Bird, Gilllan & Co., Goodhue & Co., 
L. Routh & Son, Fox & Livingston, Barclay & Livingston, P, Lorrillard, 
Richardson & Watson, G. B. Lamar. 

$360—A Gentleman, by the hands of Philip Hone. 
$250—Sands. Fu & Co, Adee, Timpson & Co., W. E. Wilmerding, 
wW Wetmore, Richard Bell, William McLaugh William Bb. Astor 

I oN. D clly w& ( W lliam KR. Dunshee. 


She Albion. 








sient 





$200—Capt. Henry Robinson of Newburgh, C. N. Talbot, John I. 
Kingsford. 
$150—G. F. Darby. 
$100.—David Austen, B, Sturgess, W. Barnwell, Boones, Graves & Co., 
| T. Vintor & Duckwitz, T. N. Underhill, 8. T. Jones & Co., Fearings & 
Hall, Loeschigh & Wessendonck, F. Cottinett & Co., James Benkard, 
| Therrion, Maillard & Co., Morson & Illan, H. Auchincloss & Son, Philip 
Barrows, Draper, Warrens & Montant, Godfrey, Patterson, & Co., P. G. 
Brarvesant, Persse & Brooks, B. Lord, J. A. Stevens, W. B. Crosby, J. 
F. Butterworth, Michael Quinlan, James G. King, George Griffin, Mur- 
|ray & Ingate, Charles March, John Haggerty, F. G. Thurston & Co., 
| Roche, Rrothers & Co., J. L. Buckley & Go., Beebe, Ludlow & Co., In- 
goleby, Boiseau & Co., F. L. Talcott, H. L. Sanford, A. Bininger & Co., 
| James Hunter & Co., Edw. Ferguson, John Ferguson, Minturn & Co., 
| Suydam, Sage & Co., G. Pearce & Co., C. Gignoux & Co., W. R. Jones, 
| J. L. Hale, W. W. De Forrest & Co., Mrs. Isaac Brodson, Nevius, Town- 
send & Co., H. & E. Minturn, Collomb & Iselin, Faber & Bierwith, M. 
| Morgan, E. F. Sanderson, Hugh Eaton, R. B. Minturn, James McCall & 
Haggerty, Draper & Jones, G. R. Griffin, William H. & E. Minturn. 
$50—D. A. Hall, James L. Van Allen, John Wurtz, J. H. Van Allen, 
| John P. Stagg & Co., Martin Waters, R. P. Getty. P. A. & J. Curtis, 
George Love't, H. M. Hayes, W. M. Titus, William Redmond, South- 
worth & Tilden, Chancellor Kent, James Marsh, R. Withers, James Wa- 
terbury, Meyer & Stucken, M. Gaines, B. Blanco, Stephen Allen, Tho- 
mas Dixon, James Reyburn, Saul Alley, 8. T. Nicoll & Co., Moses Tay- 
lor, H. A. Coit, Drake Mills, Wright & Lewin, Peter Carroll, A Lady 
| $60, Joseph Tryon, Richards & Cronkhite, Alfred Morton of Zanesville, 
O. A. Pranklyn, St. Luke’s Church, Catskill, $56,48, P. Q. Oelrichs & 
Kruger, J. F. N. Sanford, N. Currier, E. J. Brown &Co., Austens & 
Spicer, H. 8. Hoyt. Barstow, Pope & Co., Smith, Thurgar & Co., Cor- 
nelius Low, Thomas Owen. 











*,” A meeting for Jrish Relief was held at Hoboken on Thursday even- 
ing, at which some very spirited proceedings took place, and a handsome 
sum of money was collected. Subscriptions are making among the in- 
habitants of the place, who, we have no doubt, will do all that charity and 
benevolence demands. 

Most of the subscriptions in the United States are made for the Irish’ 
while in the Colonies and in Great Britain they are made jointly for 
Scotch and Irish. We have not heard what progress has been made by 
the Scotchmen in this city, mentioned in our last. 





Relief for Ireland.—We are happy to announce that the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
| cus, Chaplain of the Saint George's Society, will preach a sermon on be- 
half of the Irish on Sunday morning next, in the Anglo-American Free 
| Church of St. George the Martyr, No. 410 Broadway, which we hope will 
ebwell attended. 

Mr. Gives’s Lecture ror THE Retier or IreLanp.—The gratuitous 
lecture, proffered by Mr. Giles to the Young Men’s Irish Association of 
this city, was delivered at the Tabernacle, on Thursday evening, before a 
large auditory, and we trust realized a handsome addition to the funds 
now so liberally in the course of contribution for suffering Ireland. Of 
the eloquent discourse delivered by Mr. can scarcely 
trust ourselves to speak for those who did not hear it. It far transcended 
any of the very many eloquent addresses we have listened to from this 
highly gifted orator. 
all the burning eloquence of his Irish heart was enlisted in the cause of 


| 


| Giles we 


But Lreland and her sorrows were his theme, and 
his country. We regretted to see any seats unoccupied; such a discourse 
should have had the whole city as auditors, setting aside the cause for 
which it was delivered. The beauty of its language, the fine and thrilling 
pictures it presented, and the glowing style of its delivery, would more 
than repay the costof a ticket. Mr. Giles should be prevailed upon to 
repeat the delivery. We should in justice to Mr. Giles state the fact, that 
he came from Philadelphia purposely to deliver this lecture, interrupting 
thereby a course of lectures he is delivering in that city; and declined 
all compensation for the services he rendered, or the expenses he incur- 





red. 





*.* The Oratorio of the Messiah will be given at the Tabernacle, this 
evening, in aid of the funds collecting for the aid of Ireland. The Sacred 
Music Society, and the members of the Musical Institute, have generous- 
Dr. Hodges is the Director, 
Mr. Geo. Loder conducts the first part, and Mr. U. C. Hill the second— 
Mr. Timm presides at the piano-forte. 
hou e. 


ly volunteered their gratuitous services. 


We trust to see an overflowing 





Tue Coscert or MapaMe AsLamowicz.—The last concert of this popu- 
lar Cantatrice took place at the Tabernacle on Tuesday evening last 
From the array of talent engaged we anticipated an overflowing audience 
there was a highly fashionable assemblage, but not so numerous as the 
merits of the lady deserved, nor was it commensurate with the high 
character of the entertainment she so liberally provided for her patrons. 
The performance throughout was a succession of brilliant efforts, Ma- 
dame Ablamowicz herself, forming a distinguished feature in effects. 
Her beautiful execution of the song by Spohr, with horn accompaniment 
by Herr Dorn, was rapturously encored, as was her brillian and spirited 
’ Signorina Barili made a power- 
ful impression, in a delicious Barcarole, composed by herself. It was 
one of the gems of the evening. Beneventano and Benedetti were 
among the magnets of the evening and as usual, their efforts were loud- 
ly applauded. Sanquirico gave the celebrated aria of the Baron, in Cen- 
erentola, with great comic effect. Young Kyle, and Herr Dorn, complet- 
the list of attractions, and played with all their accustomed finish. In- 
deed the whole concert was acontinuous display of high artistic excellence, 
that the audience was not more numerous. 





rendering of “ Mac Gregor’s gathering.’ 





| 


and we only regr 





NEW WORKS. 

Probabilities: An Aid to Faith.—By the author of “ Proverbial Philo. 
sophy.” Wiley & Putnam, New York. Mr. Tupper has contributed in 
this little volume an invaluable addition to the theological literature of 
the age. The object of the work is indicated by its second title, it is in- 
tended as “An Aid to Faith;” to enable the Christian to give a reason for 
Toaccomplish this, the author has discussed the 
| probabilities of the Christian scheme, “ antecedently to its elucidation.” 
| In the course of his design, Mr. Tupper grapples with the great myste- 
| ries of our religion. ‘A God: his attributes; the Trinity; the Origin of 
| Evil; the Incarnation; the Bible; Heaven and Hell, and other equally 


| important topics of controversy, are taken up in a spirit of close and search- 


the faith he possesses. 


|ing inquiry, well worthy the perusal of thinking and inquiring minds. | 


| The work is strictly orthodox in its character, aad we think will be ex- 
tensively read. 


Cinq Mars, or a Conspiracy under Louis XI1.—An historical romance, 


by Count Alfred De Vigny, of the French Academy. Translated from the | ing the Albion, and is in good condition, 
Ninth Paris edition, by William Hazlitt, Esq. New York, Harper and N 





| 
| 


| 


Brothers. This is the 95th number of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. | 
The pop ilarity of the work in Fran rendered it of sufficient conse- | 
quence to the publishers to incorporate it into their valuable standard 
miscellany. The tale is a graphic picture of the times. History has been 
faithfully followed, and the unfortunate victims to state poli y, 
Cing M we and De Thou, torm the heroes of the tale Richlieu, 
L ’ XIII. Anne of Austria, Milton, and other of t leading spirits of the 
i tf adjuncts, out of v lik he noble author has created one of 
t ry b histori il romances that we h lo ny a day. 

The ¢ lestine Marriage.—-A comedy i y George Colman 
t} 7 Mods rn Stan i Dram j Db i b Ww I ivior & 
( ‘ York. Areprint of one el il comedies in ou 

i We h that it ¢ by Mr. Placide ; 

i r in the ¢ ry wh ) " to Lord Ogelby, 


February 27 


we think that he would present us with a finished 
highly drawn specimen of a by gone age. 


Boots at the Swan.—A farce in one act, by Charles Selby, No. 2 The 
Minor Drama. Published by Wm. Taylor & Co., New York. The Pub- 
lishers are making very judicious selections for their Minor Drama, takin 
only those pieces on which the fiat of public approbation has stamped a 
verdict. Each number of this edition is embellished with a wood cut. 


picture of thig 





THE DRAMA. 


The present week has been a comparative blank in theatrical affairs. 
The Park closed on Monday night owing to the severe snow storm, and 
the absence of that species of attraction which is now found to be impera- 
tive to secure audiences at this theatre. On Monday the Viennoise Chil- 
dren commence an engagement, and they will doubtless prove as power- 
ful magnets as they did on their first appearance. Their unprecedented — 
success at Boston, during a protracted engagement of seven weeks, is a 
striking proof of the reigning taste of the theatrical public of the present 
age. Novelty, and positive amusement, appealing to the senses, rather 
than demanding any drafts upon the intellect, are the species of enter- 
tainment most in vogue. As luxury and refinement increase, the amuse- 
ments of a people become more sensual in their character. Hence the 
success of music and the ballet, which, in the higher circles of society, 
are entirely superseding the once powerful attractions of the legitimate 
drama. And the same causes, in a modified form, operate upon the in- 
termediate grades of society. Spectacle, burlesque, melo-drame, and 
vaudeville, or extravagant farce, are found to be the only dishes palatable 
to the public taste. We see little probability of any speedy reaction 
taking place which shall resuscitate the falling fortunes of the Drama; 
for not only has the stage deteriorated in the character of its productions, 
but the actors of the present day are also subjected to the adverse influ- 
ences under which the drama in labouring. Histrionic excellence of the 
highest calibre is now confined to a very few representatives, and of the 
new stock there is not much on which to predicate any great hopes for 
the future. Respectable mediocrity seems to be the mazimum of the 
rising talent of the day, and this too at a period, when the advanced state 
of society demands a degree of perfection in the arts corresponding with 
the progress which has taken place in intelligence and taste. That what is 
termed legitimate drama isto become wholly extinct, we cannot believe; it 
is too completely identified with the tastes and the desires of society. Its 
influence as a moral engine may be questionable, but its power over the 
human mind has been such through all ages, since its foundation, that ite 
entire extinction is impossible. Looking to its former history we are 
warranted in believing, that though it may experience a pectixe it can 
never have its ratu! The state of fusion now so actively operating on so- 
ciety may relatively affect the drama, and the same causes which may 
serve to regenerate the moral world are likely to spread their vivifying 
influence over the stage and render it, Pheenix like, to assume its wonted 
power, or even endow it with higher-attributes ; making it, what in re* 
ality it should be, a powerful engine to subserve the great cause of mora- 
lity as well as being a conservator of taste and intelligence. 


Bowery THEeatre.—Miss Mary Taylor terminat -d her very successful 

engagement on Saturday last, with a benefit, when the house was crowded 
to its utmost capability of accommodation ; we suppose that Mr. Jackson 
will avail himself of the services of this popular actress, as soon as her en- 
gagements at Boston will permit of a renewal. 
We are 
glad to learn that the benefit of the popular Mrs. Booth was equal to her 
merits. This lady is a prominent feature at the Bowery. We understand 
that Mr. Jackson is actively employed in preparing a succession of novel- 
ties for his spring campaign. 

Otymric Turatre.—The houses at this popular resort continue tole- 
rably good on the stock nights, considering the heavy draws upon the pub- 
lic which take place on the benefit nights. All the nights appropriated 
to the members of the company have proved bumpers. Young Tryon the 
Treasurer was rewarded tiis week with an overflowing house. 

Cuatuam THEeatre.—Mr. Roberts appeared at this theatre on Monday 
evening to an excellent house, in the arduous character of Richard IIT. 
This gentleman has acquired a distinguished reputation at the south, and 
has certainly not diminished ‘that reputation by the impression made in 
New York. Mr. Roberts is a judicious actor, well versed in stage prac- 
tice—he reads well, is graceful in his action, and impressive in his manner 


There has been but little novelty produced during the week. 


—we should however consider that Richard is scarcely within his range. 
The youthful heroes of tragedy are more adapted to his style; the impul- 
sive, energetic, and intense display of passion required in Richard, are not 
suited to the characteristics of his acting. ; 

We perceive that Mr. Deverna is preparing a grand melo-dramatic 
spectacle called the ‘‘ Queen of the Abruzzi,” in which the young Celeste 
is to sustain the principal character. 





————_—E= eS 


PARK THEATRE. 
i ee Se i ae eee! 
Doors open at 6} 0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


The Manager begs leave respectfully to announce thai the “ Danseuses Viennoise,” 
under the direction of Madame Wiess, are engaged for a few nights, and will appear on 
Monday next, March Ist, in three favourite pas des damse. 

The Viennoise Children will appeur every evening during the week. feb 27. 

NGLO AMERICAN FREE CHURCH of St. George the Martyr, No. 410 Broad- 
A way. On Sunday morning next a sermon will be preached in this church by the 
Rev. Moses Marcus B.D. Rector of the Parish, and Chaplain of the St. George’s So- 
ciety, in aid of the funds for the relief of Ireland. Divine service to commence at 10§ 
o’clock, A.M. feb 27—fr. 





THE EYE. 
D® WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye aad Ophthalmic Surgery, an 
assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which the faa 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected to much inconvenience or pain. 
Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. _ 
(" Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o'clock, P.M., afier “‘Whica he will visit out-door 
atients . : 
' A pamphlet containing remarks on Ciseases of the eye, with numerous instances of 
reat cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had, gratuitously, at 
his residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to him by 
letter post paid. feb 27. 





DVANTAGEOUS INVESTMENT IN CANADA.—FOR SALE—The extensive 
Hotel in the city of Montieal, Canada East, kvown as ** The Exchange Coffee House,” 
on St. Paul and St. Peter streets. This establishment is well and favourably known to 
that portion ofthe American citizens having commercial re/ations with Montreal. There 
is ample room on the premises for the erection of additional buildings. 
For further particulars apply, post paid, to 


feb 27—1m. ARTHUR ROSS, City Hail, Montreal. 








OR SALE, a fount of second hand BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 660 Ibs,and wil 
be sold low for cash; apply at this office. It was the fount used last year for print- 
i jan 23. 
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W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 
e Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improved Invalid Wheel Cha rs, Br — h Reading and Wri- 

ag Desks, and every variety ot Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience. . 
Ce Also, by permission, mavufacturers of Major Serle’s U. S. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to order. 








M. W. KING, =e 
feb £0—€m W. WH. HALLEECK, § New York. 
NFORM ATION w ANTED OF WILLIAM B ARBER, oraoy of the members of his 
| family They emigrated to this country about fourteen years since, and are sup- 
p | to be residing somewhere in Canada. William Ba ber was by t'adea Paper Ma- 


“" be thank 


ill eceived by addressing a line 
WILLIAM H., Fitchburg, Mass. 


necting them wil 
Any information respecting them wilt 


ker 
to 
feb 0 =9t. 


to receive a select clas 


O-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is pre 
ANO-# mentofa PIANIST, a 


fe 
I - : : lelichtful 
of Young Ladies, tor instruction in the delightful accom 
her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany ie - - 
Miss G. has had the advantage oi the first European Mu 


u 


ul Frofessors, in her eda 








cation. Anearly app! ion is requested, as the numb e limited. 

March. 1946 
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